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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CALIFORNIA, Santa Barbara. 
Aye: 4MkE ALFRED COLIN WILL 
receive into her home a few girls for whom a 
mid climate and educational advantages with os 
ble care are sought. Languaves a specialty. Pupils can 


join herin N.Y. in Sept. for westward journey. Ad 
dress as above, or MLLE. CLERC, New London, Conn. 


CoLoRabo, Golden 
‘TATE SCHOOL OF MINES. ESTAB- 
. lished 1874. Tuition free. Fall term opens Sep 
tember 23. Catalogue on application. 


Connecticut, Lym 
IWLACK HALL ey ‘“HOOL.— A  PRE- 
paratory school for boys. Hig 7 st references 
from parents and from members ‘of the Yale and Wil 
liams Faculties, CHAS. G. BARTLETT, A.M. 


ConseEcTicutT, Lyme. 

WE GRISWOLD HOME SCHOOL 
prepares for College, teaches the usual branches 

and accomplishments, also Harp. Guitar, and rich 
foreign embroideries, Recommended by physicians 
for detente girls. 


SCHOOL.—A 
$500 per year, 
WILSON, ALM. 


Connecticut, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory Sehool for Boys, 
For Circular address E. W. 


WV 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
(Founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classical 
Schools in the United States, Prepares for College and 
Scientific Sehool. Has prepared more boys for Yale 
than any other school, Catalogue, address G. L.. Fox, 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
"THE MISSES VINTUON’S HOME 
School for Girls. Will reopen October 7, Num 
ber limited. Circular sent on application 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
Mss LOW.—BOARDING AND DAY 
d School for Girls. Number limited. Pupils 
prepared for college 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Girls reopens September 20, 1889. 
District oF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College, Medical School, Dental School, Law 
School, Scientific School. For catalogues, address 
Dr. JAMES C. WELLING, President. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
ee WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
« School for Young L atte will reopen on Thursday, 
september 19. Mrs . P. LEFERVRE, Principal. 
MaRYLAND, Baltimore. 
*OUTHERN HOME 
» Girls, 915 and 917 N. Charles Street. 
ed 1842. French the language of the school. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
TNIVERSITY OF 
/ Law Sehool. 
7, i880. Address 


SCHOOL FOR 


Establish 


MARYLAND, 


Twentieth annual session, October 
Henry D. Haasan, Secretary. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 


| TSS RANDOLPH’S BOARDING 
di School for Young Ladies. Prepares for college 
and for European travel. The broad seope and aims 
of a liberal education are not sacrificed by wasting 
time Incramming to secure school honors or a his! 
mark on a college entrance examination Apply tor 
circulars. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
“T. T/MOTHYVSENGLISH, FRENCH, 
» and German School for young ladies will reopen 
September 19, 1889, Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss S, R. Carter. 


M ARYLAND, Ellicott City. 
1 AUPIN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
i Eighth Session opens 17th of September. For 


terms address CHAPMAN Maurin, M.A., Principal, 


MARYLAND, St. George's, near Baltimore. 
tare ie nae es > 
7. GEORGE'S HALL FOR 
ny and Young Men. Frof. J. C. Kinear, A.M, Princt 
pal. College or Business. Unsurpassed in 
tages, Comfort, and Situation, £200 to #27 


MARYLAND, Cool Springs, St. Mary’s County 


1774-188 —CHARLOTTE HALT 
/ Q. School. Situation unsurpassed 
for health. Thorough English, Classical, Mathemati 
cal, Commercial, and Military Courses Board and 
tuition, including washing, fuel, and furnished room, 
#160 for term of 10 months. 115th session, Sept. 2. For 
further particulars, address R. W. SYLVESTER, Prin. 








The 


BOYS 








THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
At BOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. The sixty-first vear opens Thurs., Sept. 
For catalogues apply to W. F. Draper: for admis 
~ to Miss PHILENA McKeeN, Principal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, 
[ BELMONT SCHOOL 
paratory boarding school for boys 


tion address: B. F, Harpisa, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master 


PRE 
For informa 


ASSACHUSETTS, Koston. 
YOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 
») Address the Dean. 
Epuvunp H. Besser, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250) Boylston Street. 
( WHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year) 
For boys and girls.-- Preparation for the Mass, In 
stitute of Technology is a spectalty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
buiiding, on Copley Square, ts especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek 
and for business. Special students received 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street 
HE MISSES HUBBARDS SCHOO! 
for Girls will reopen October 1, IS89. A limited 
number of boarding schotars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
[ OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loeation 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. AggoT, Ph.D. Summer 
address, Nonquit Beach, Masa, 


Massachusetts, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
per DER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for sctentifie school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members sp by e family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B.(M_L.T.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, aeeee. 
IROSPE CT HILL School fer 
die 2ist year. Regular and Special Courses 
Beautiful land healthful location. Our certificate admits 
to Smith. Science, Art, Music. J.C. Parsons, Prin 


Young La- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Milton. 
| TILTON ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
d tory boarding achool for boys. For informa 
tion apply to H. O. AptHorr, A.M... Principal 
MASSACHUSETTS, North VAIN pM on, 
E OME AND PRIVATE INSTRUC 
tion for boys, (number limited). Preparation for 
college a specialty. Isaac BRID« MAN Ph.D 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
A R. KNAPP’S HOME SC: 
Roys.—Twenty third year begins | ct. 1, 1889. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal; C. 0. Prescott, S. B., H'd Master 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA- 
rs tory boarding school for boys. Eighteenth year 
begins September 10, ISS). 
For all information apply to 
V 


HOOL FOR 


PiLLtaM EveRetr, PhD 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 

[PVESh NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School. Its 38th year begins Sept. 18, 

1889. A family schoo! for both sexes Prepares for 

College, Scientific School, and business. Special at 

tention to character building. Send for catalogue to 

Natu't T. ALLEN 

MASSACHUSETTS, reester 


WwW ORCESTER ‘POLY TE ANIC IN.- 
stitute.—-Courses tn Civil, Me ad a an 


Flectric al Engineering , and Chemistry New and fir 
ly equipped labor: — and wor ps Address 
H. T. FULLER, Pa.dD nt Fa tv 








Mic a @Ay, Hou 


Me ‘HIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—F 
« — eB lress 
E. WapswortsH, A.M, I D.. Director 


New Hampsnaree, tn's. 
J ISS A. C. MORG S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies wee Sept. 25, 1889. 
hn G, Whittier says: ‘A better healthier, and 
aeenanies location for a school could scarcely be found 
n New Engiand."’ 
New rat Mount Holly. 
Mi; . HOLLY ACADEMY FOR &( 
Healthfi H. M. Warrant Yale), Princi; 
New Yor, Claverack , 
“WAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD 
son River ‘~stitute. Healthfully and beautifully 
located in the Haden River Valler A ffords superior 
— antages for therouch and srstematic education to 
oung men and women. Careful attention given bya 
Sted fac ity uf = rienced professors and teachers 
to intellectual, sac moral, aad physical culture. A 
Conservatory of Musie and Art of high erade wth 
year opens Sept, 9th. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Rev, A. H. Fiack, A.M., Prest 
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New York, Syracuse, 

"RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
‘ys 2 chool for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889 
\ on. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm, Curtis, 
> * MWeVeagh Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Tr. fds, wth Hieginson. Hon. Andrew D. White 
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1m W. Seventh Street 


. incinnatl, 
| LUPITON'S SOs UU LUA 
Girls will reopen September 26. Pupils have been 


prepared with : arked s ecess for college and the Har 
vard examinations. A few resident pupils are received. 


Cincinnati, Walnut Hi 


| ISS NOURSE ii 7 L REOPEN HER 
4 English and French Family por Sec Sehool 


Sept : Pupiis take special work, or the full course 
‘ exe CXA nations Circulars are ready 


AIO, WAambier 
[ft RCOURT PLACE SEMINARY 
rey ares thoroughly for the leading colleges 
gives a complete course 
Onto, Gambi 
/ "EN YON 
XA. Prepares th 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
yr YN MAWR ( "OLLEGE, A COLLEG 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, — 
oh iate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
f.ati in, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, old 
French, italian, Spanish, German. including Gothic 
and Old High German, History, Political Scleace, Phy 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and YP hilosophs . Gymnasium 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus comple. Fellowship 
value $650) in Greek, English, Matheinatics, History, 
and ew: For Program address as above. 


MILITARY CADEM Y.— 


mighiv for iota ation 


ENNSYLVANIA, Chester 
YEN rs SYLVANIA MI/LITARY ACA 
demy. Twenty eighth session opens September 
18 A Military College. Civil Engiovering, Chemistry, 
Architecture, Arts. Thoroughly organized Preparatory 
Courses. Circulars of Con, Cuas, E. Hyatt, Pres. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NATION.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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On any page not specified 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with| — 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns) $60 each insertion ; with| — 
choice of position, $80. sus 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or ae 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or i 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised tn THE NATION — 
fonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on orders amounting to $100 within a 
year, 10 per cent.; $250, 1244 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; 
$750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 25 per cent.; $2,500, 3344 per 
cent, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,000 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers. 
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and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Brentano Bros. , 430 Strand, and George 
Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C. 
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[Continued from first page.]} 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 

( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country-seat ‘of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 
25th. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Prine me: Miss Frances E, Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 

Eastman ; Principal Emerita : Miss H, A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M?: S.COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3903 Locust St. 
ARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for 
the school year 1889-1890. Boys only of the highest 
character can be received. $600 a year. 
PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St, 
| JISS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
P Day School for Young Ladies. Begins Sept. 26, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 W. Chelten Avenue. 
TSS MARY E.STEVENS'S BOARD- 
ing and Day Schoo! begins its 21st year Sept. 
1889. ** Approvec "by Bryn Mawr (¢ ‘ollege and ** = 
thorized ”’ to prepare students for its entrance exami- 
nations. P upils pass these examing ations in this Sel hool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
9th month, 10th. 30 minutes from Broad St. Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). Heaith- 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full Brest. 
lars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL.D.. Pres’t. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 

fi ICKINSON SEMINAR Y.—A THO- 

roughly ec poet classical and scientific school 

for both sexes, Ki teen teachers. Degrees conferred. 

Elective studies when desired. Rare facilities in Mu- 

sicand Art. Buildings spacious. Steam, water, ven- 

tilation, fre-escapes. $183 per year for board, wash- 

ae heat, light, and room. ‘Tuition according to stu 
daies. 

Discounts to reac hers, teachers, and two from. the 

same family, Fell term am Sept. 2. Catalogue free. 

J. GRAY, oD. President. 


TENNESSEK, Nashville. 
V 7A NDERBILT UNIVERSITY.— 
Over 50 Professors and 600 Students last year. 
Seven distinet departments: Academic, Theological, 
Law, Medical, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Engineering. 
For catalogue address 
Wits WILLIAMS, 


VirGINIA, Lexington. 

AW SCHOOL, WASHINGTON AND 
« Lee University. CHARLES A. GRaAvEs, M.A., B.L., 
Prof. of Common and Statute Law; JOHN KaNvoLrH 
Tucker, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Commercial Law, 
and of Constitutional and International Law. Tuition 
and fees, $75.00 for session of nie months, commenc 

ing Se pt. 12. Apply fore atalogue and c¢ cireular, 


; VIRGINIA, Lexington. 

Ye VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTTI- 

tute has just closed its Semi-Centennial Jubilee, 
and will continue on the 4th of September to provide 
its system of thorough military training, a distinctive 
course of Academic instruction, and technical instruc 
tion in the several branches of applied Science; thus 
enabling a graduate in the Academic School to gain a 
professional degree as a Bachelor of Science or Civil 
Engineer. 

These advantages are secured on terms not exceed 
ing $36 amonth, as an average for the entire course ; 
including clothing in addition to the ordinary college 
expenses. For catalogue address 

General FRANCIS H, SMITH, Superintendent. 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo. 
ADAME YEATMAN-MONOURYS 
Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven years 
of successful experience. School year commences 
October Ist and ends July 28th, Pupils are received at 
any time during school year. Highest references in 
Americi 2 and Engl and. 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 
M*: A. RENACK RECEIVE SIN HIS 
house, and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools, Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 


Teachers, etc. 
J] GRADUATE OF A LEADING COL- 


Ps lege for women, just returned from a two years’ 
residence abroad, desires a position as teacher of Eng 
lish or German for the coming year. Has had four 
years’ experience in collegiate teaching. Best of testi- 
monials as to character and ability. Address 

‘A. - care of the Nation, 


PH.D. (YALE) IN PHILOSOPHY 
i (mental and moral) and Social Science, wants 
wore as teacher, for a moderate salary, in his special- 
ties or other branches. Best references. Address 
7, P.O. Box 114, Stacyville, Iowa. 


RECENT HARVARD GRADUATE 
x wishes a position as teacher of classics or mathe- 
matics in a preparatory school, Best references. 
O. C. JoLinE, Tottenville, N.Y. 


YOUNG WOMAN TAIRTY 
years old, strong and adaptable, desires a posi- 


tion as librarian, secretary, or teacher. References, 
Address Miss DAWson, Lock-box 735, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Je 





WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
_vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


‘2 ‘OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., PRI- 
vate Tutor, Cambridge, Mass., will receive into his 
family a few boys preparing for the fall examinations. 


School Agenctes. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. “Olaest and best eye in U.S. Estab 

lished 1855. 3 3 East 1ith Street, 
A ND 


“WE BOS TON, NE Ww } "ORK, 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. EVvE- 
RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


UnIversITy OF VIRGINIA 


Session begins Oct. Ist, and continues nine months. 
Complete courses and equipment for instruction in 
Letters and Science; in Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, En- 
gineering, and Agric ulture. Expenses moderate. For 
Catalogues, apply to 

Wo. M. THornToN, Chairman of the Faculty. P.O, 


University of Virginia, Va. 
‘x 
CO., 


HOLLAND TRUST 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 











CAPITAL, $500,000, - - - SURPLUS, $660,213. 
CORRESPONDENTS : 
TWENTSCHE eae 5 ee AMSTERDAM, 
A 


B. W, BLYDENSTEIN & CO,., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Allows interest on deposits and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general banking business. 

Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brooklyn appraised real estate first mortgage, with ti- 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian under wills 
for the fixed statutory c harges; also, as registrar, trus- 
tee, transfer and financial agent for States cities, 
railroads, towns, and other corporations, and for real: 
estate mortgages with coupon bonds in New York, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere, Collects rents, coupons, 
and dividends. 

Negotiates State, city, railway, and corporate loans. 


TRUSTEES. 


John D. Vermeule, 

John Van Voorhis, 

W. W. Van Voorhis, 
Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
James Roosevelt, 
sugeeis Van Wyck, 

J. W. Vamderhores Kuyt, 
Henry W. O. Edye, 
Jotham Goodnow, 


Garret A. Van Allen, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Hooper C, Van Voorst, 
James B. Van Woert, 
G. Van Nostrand, 
John R. Planten. 
Henry W. Bookstaver, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, 


Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 
Ww +: Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 
W. D. Van Vleck Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President, 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


‘* The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 

















With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 


USIC-—ART-E CUTION and 
General Culture. bos rable Positions 
open to progressive students. All interested 
Will receive valuable information Free, 

by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 





HEODORE MUNDORFF, OPTI- 

cian. Care of the si ~s Brazilian pebbles, eye- 
glasses, opera-glasses, “= Smee ete, 

167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House, 
“CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
& Ah ons op Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Sa 


ogues on application. Foreign Periodical 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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able. 


nal’s publication, has included most of the leading names in literature 
and many of corresponding eminence abroad. 
accurate condensed records procurable of the sone 
should occupy the attention of thoughtful men. 


The iW “eeR. 


Edttovial and Miscellaneous 


Special Correspondence. 


Occastonal Correspondence. 


Notes. 
Reviews of Books. 
Fine Arts, 


Short paragraphs, 


The 


Nation 


The Nation 


Is a weekly review of politics, literature, science, and art, conducted with 


Brief comments 


Letters to the editor on every subject germane 
chietly 
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1¢e COCK, 
Tut particulars of the rerating of Senator 


Manderson of Nebraska asa military pension 
Mr. 
cranted a half 
that to the 
au living has been 
notable 


er have a very bad look. Manderson 


was wounded in 1864 and 


pension in 1865. From time 
present his ability to earn 
demonstrated by his in 


public position, which has brought him in 


advance 


middle life to the very highest council of the 
nation. <All this tells for him as a man and 
That is, it has 
demonstrated in a remarkable way how little 
Mr. Manderson needs to be supported at the 


against him as a pensioner, 


public expense in consequence of wounds re- 
ceived in the military service, or 
other 
fellow named Squires, whom Corporal Tan 


for any 


reason. But, as a matter of fact, a 
ner took to Washington as a clerk in the 
Pension Office, and who has since been dis 
or rather 
transferred to a different oitice (that of tim 


charged for gross misbehavior, 
ber agent), pulled out of the pigeon-holes of 
the department the medical certificate on 
Which Manderson’s half-pension was granted 


in 1865, and he (Squires), together with 
Tanner and one Carpenter, a ‘* medical 
referee,” decided in a private way that 


Manderson ought to have been awarded a 
full pension in the beginning 
** total disability,” which 
$30 per month for officers of his rank, 


that is, for 
fixes at 
This 
is cailed rerating. ** back 
pay at the rate of $15 per month from the 
date of his discharge to the present time. It 
hoisted the sum of $4,000 out of the public 
treasury into Manderson’s pocket, and _ it 
causes the additional sum of $15 per month 
to be paid to him during the remainder of 
his life if the rerating transaction is allowed 


the luw 


It gave Manderson 


to stand. 


It is said that Senator Manderson had 
applied for a rerating, and that 
nothing about the proceedings until he re 
pay. But it ap 
pears that he put it in his pocket just the 


not 


he knew 


ceived the check for back 


same. The public will not recognize any 
difference between the one act and the 
other. He was either entitled to the money 


or he was not. Being a lawyer and a Sena 
tor as well asa pensioner, he knows what 
the words ‘‘total disability’ signify. Ile 
whether he disabled 
by a wound received a quarter of a century 


knows Was totally 


If he was not, then he knows that he 


avo, 


f 


Was not entitled to the $4,000 hoisted out of 
Treasury for his benefit by Squires, 
Tanner, and Carpenter, and that he had no 
moral right to touch it. Whether he had a 
legal right to it may yet be determined 
the courts, A despatch to the Philadelphia 


the 


by 
aaa 


Inquirer says that if the Secretary of the 
Interior is not satistied with the proceeding, he 


will bring suit against Manderson to recover 


the money. Such a suit against a Senator 


will be a public scandal, and oae which the 


The 








’ 
robably have 


people of Nebraska would | 
taken notice of by sending Manderson into 

if it had 1} 
election last winter. 
the 
was formerly a cle 


the New York 


in the same oflice 


retirement wfore his re 


oOccuUurres 
The man Squires, who 
took initiative in rerating Manderson, 


the Naval Office of 
Custom-house 


rk in 
Tanner was 
with him. Squires, 
which aforetime 


the free-and-easy system 





prevailed in the Naval Office, Knocked ott 
work fora year or more, but continued to 
draw his pay. It was found that he was run 
ning a pension ageney of his own some 
Where in the city. Ile was finally called to 


order by the Naval Oflticer and directed to 
abandon one vocation or the other—either to 
resign his clerkship or his pension business, 
After a good deal of ditticulty, and after or 
ders had been issued forbidding to pension 
claimants entrance to Squires’s room, he re 
signed. Naturally he turned up as an in 
ible it W ishington 


fter he was discharged by the Secret iry of 


1: 


valu: auniliary to Tanner 





the Interior for scandalous conduct, he was 
appointed timber agent at some place in the 
West, 
probably be as 


thie 


where his opportunities for 


they were in either 


gYreat as 
Pension Oftice or the Naval Oni e€, an 


will be worked for all they are worth 


It is believed in Washington that both the 
Noble 
the Commissioner of 
the 


vathering of the Grand 


President and secretary 
of keeping 
Mr. 


national 


Tanner, away from 


approa 
Army of the 
li this 


Republic. The reason given for 


is fear of What Tanner may 


It is suid the 


SAV there nb the 
subject of pensions 


tration Is anXtlous not to be comin 


service-pension policy, and is afraid that if 
Fanner attends the meeting and talks, as, of 


course, he would, he would commit the Ad 


+) t dont 


ministration not only to that, Out possibiv t 
liey irene: 66 22 bed tn 61 ee 
some policy even more “‘ liberal to the boys 
Fear of Tanner's meuth is 1 WV it 
M ++ + Pury > ; 3 > oa . 
Justification, but it IS aliicu to ™ 


how he can commit the Administration any 





further than he has already don rie Sa 
wler< hort time aco ina ni ie? sneer} 
only a short me aco, na pu CS} eh 
+ : he , 7 . 
some veterans at Chicago hte \ 
frankly that lam for ‘the old tlag and a 
appropriation’ for every old comrade wh 
needs it I don't claim that ] Teprese t 
views of the Administration ldo Know 
} + . 7 >. 
that I have the s pport of t Preside i 
Cabinet 1 THIS 11k 4 Dens! 1 for every 
soidler WhO needs One il if does Ne 
mean a service pension, What does it Mean 
As for the s i eed ed 
vet Tanner's rova Miu TsOD CAS 
{ VS SUILIC t it 
] . «+ ; 
Congressman I> Lar t bwenty 
‘ e } . ‘i 
sixth New York Distr bas been giving a 
great leal of his time and mental force t 
the problen retting the post-oftices of his 
ty enf ¢ nal ‘ e P } 
ais ctr ou +; the OAnGs ocTats and 
¢ waal ¢R ootnh os ¢ 
Mio t was int ‘ sw tlie ie@as 
TOSS v When asked how e had 
: —— have ret ; 
» ‘ ‘ i is C;’ seu MAY ET icu, a 








ation. 


dav or two a Pretty w l are 
19) fourth class post-oftices in my distric 
ind 140 of the re “ 1 by Repub 
cans The othe Spey ’ tl there ts 
n demal 1 I Acha t Ls vw 
satistied with the Ad : Probably 
this case represents wecurately Vernet 
speed with whi t post ofl 
has been worked = by birst Assistar 
Postmaster Git ern M ( its s I 
Kk office 1 " MI Wa ‘ 
or as he Is CH \ 1 soa 
mirers ved N 
ipepet _ Mr { iT ‘ 
ever been mad 1) t ) 
the same perio t w rhis 4 
CeSSul Mr \ is Veul 4 as 
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t sinas s ty v tl 
proceed sofa f li iS Te 
ently t + a, A 
test es | . stam 
of Powe ( \ f \\ l s Post 
mas I s \ ! 
Pres i 
that h yus \ t 
pr ses se ¢ S 
the wi < < ; ‘ 
the } ‘ ¢ : tl 
- ‘ ‘ t at 
\ Ww » ‘ 
\ ’ S " ¥ ‘ ‘ 
the State Arkansas s 
} Phe resolut sf het 
a iT } ‘ S » } ‘ \ ’ that 
(rer ( \ s al x} of! S| in this 
state is v s Ww ersonal benefit In 
y | i t t do not for 
the s ss of Republic principles and the 
party d that h has thereby ruined 
" 4 . ~*~ 7 t = s! te and it is 
} eas these methods in 
I ring t? 1 other appointments are 
sorted »and he remains at the head of our 
rty, we despair of success The partici 
pants In the meeting resolved that they 
would not further submit to ‘‘ this damaging 
and m us clement in our party,” and called 
ill true and tried Republicans through 
out the State” to follow their ex impie and 


‘assist in every lawful way and manner to 


uur party to honorable and impartial 


Northern 


restore 


leadership iepublicans who 
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cannot understand why their party does not 
stand better with decent men at the South, 
may study these proceedings with profit. 





The prospectus of the North American 
Salt Company is too much for the loyalty of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, whichis moved 
to say: 

“The combination between American -and 
British salt magnates is designed to go into 
operation on January 1, 1890, Congress will 
meet a month—perhaps two or three months—- 
before that date, and will give its undivided 
attention for a few weeks to the subject of 
‘combines.’ Salt must be put on the free list.” 
What is to become of our precious platform 
adopted at Chicago last year, which says 
that ‘‘ if there shall remain a Jarger revenue 
than is requisite for the wants of the Govy- 
ernmert, we favor the entire repeal of the 
internal-revenue taxes, rather than the sur- 
render of any part of our protective sys 
tem”? Is not salta part of our protective 
system? Anybody who has kept the run of 
tariff debates for a quarter of a century will 
be apt to think so. Anybody who recalls 
the wonderful speeches of the Republican 
members of Congress last summer, when the 
salt paragraph in the Mills bill was under 
discussion, will think that this article is. as 
large a part of the underpinning of the pro- 
tective system as anything else that can be 
named, Who has authorized the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat to trample on the precious 
platform and knock out the underpinning 
of the tariff in this reckless fashion? What 
authority has this wild Western newspaper 
to pledge Congress to so ruthless an act? 
What has the question of Trusts to do with 
the tariff anyway? Did not Mr. Blaine tell 
us that Trusts were largely private affairs? 
And how, we ask, are the beneficent effects 
of the duty on salt (79 per cent.) lessened by 
the salt combine? The theory of protection 
is that the money made by the protected in- 
terests is ‘‘ kept in the country,” and that it 
is diffused in the form of dew all over the 
Jand. Obviously in such a case it can make 
no difference whether the money is collected 
by a Trust or by individuals. The forma- 
tion and distribution of dew will go on just 
the same in either case. We think that the 

Globe-Democrat is much too hasty, 


The collapse of the Salt Trust is due entirely 
to the force of public opinion. There are 
plenty of capitalists who would have been giad 
to share in the venture. The prospectus of 
the Syndicate was very attractive. The plan 
announced was feasible, and would probably 
have been subscribed for two or three times 
over if confidence in Trusts had not been 
so much impaired by the hostility of the 
press, the State Legislatures, the courts, and 
all the recognized organs of public senti- 
ment. One of the most ominous signs of all, 
and the most painful to the protected Trusts, 
has been the vacillating course of the 7ribune, 
which seems one day to be coming over 
to the free-traders and the next to be going 
back to the high-tariffites. On Monday morn- 
ing it essayed both roles in the same para- 
graph, thus: 

‘*Free-trade Democrats have the idea that 


Trusts and other similar combinations are fos- 
tered by the tariff. If they could realize how 


the sugar monopolists feel about the matter, 
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and the promoters of the Salt Trust, they 
might change their minds. The power of the 
people to smash any combination, by reducing 
or abolishing a duty on imports, is one which 
monopolists are just now inclined to regard 
with great respect.” 

The difficulty of making out which way the 
Tribune is steering has probably unsettled 
the minds of many American investors, and 
may have affected unfavorably the subscrip- 
tion to the salt combine in England. The 
announcement from the other side that if the 
owners of the salt works show a good dispo- 
sition, the scheme may be taken up in Eng- 
land next October, is very funny indeed, con- 
sidering that the prospectus did not contem- 
plate that the owners of salt works should do 
anything except sell out for cash. Yet it is 
true, we believe, that the only heavy sub- 
scriptions made were those of producers of 
salt whose property was to be embraced in 
the combine. 


If there is any kind of property in this 
country that British syndicates do not want 
to buy, after taking the breweries at the 
owners’ estimate of their value, we cannot 
imagine what it may be. Of all vocations 
by which men make a living, brewing ina 
large city is the one requiring the closest per- 
sonal attention and the most unceasing vigi- 
lance. A document published by the Church 
Temperance Society a year or two ago dis- 
closed the fact that most of the beer-saloons 
{n this city are held under chattel mortgage 
by the brewers, It was shown that one brewer 
owned nearly two hundred saloons, the street 
and number of each one and the nominal 
proprietor being designated. Gf course the 
strictest attention is needed to secure the 
proper returns from each saloon. Now, 
fancy all the breweries consolidated and the 
management of these and their outlying de- 
pendencies, the saloons, put under a single 
management, and that management respon- 
sible to a board of some kind sitting in Lon- 
don. What would probably be the end of 
such a speculation? We have heard of 
cheating in Western mines owned by foreign- 
ers, when there was only one thing and not 
more than half-a-dozen persons to be watched. 
Who will watch the breweries and saloon- 
keepers ina dozen American cities and ren- 
der faithful accounts weekly or monthly to 
a confiding syndicate in Lombard Street ? 


The 7ri>une has an article entitled ‘‘ Wool 
and Ballots,” the aim of which is to show 
how much the price of wool has been ad- 
vanced by Harrison’s election, and how 
great an advantage that is for the country. 
In the concluding paragraph, however, it 
appears to recall the trifling circumstance 
that there are buyers as well as sellers of 
wool. It admits that the manufacturers 
‘‘have not yet realized corresponding bene- 
fits,” and that ‘‘it is felt by most of them 
that the state of the market for goods does 
not warrant so large an advance as has been 
realized in wool.” What ought we to do in 
such a case? The 7ribune has its own idea 
about it, and we have never seen anything 
more lucid in its discussions of public ques- 
tions. The wool-growers ought to lower 
their prices for wool a /ittle. Here is the 
remedy in its own words: 











“Tf the growers have insisted upon too rapid 

or large an advance, some modification of prices 
may be found necessary in order to secure 
ready sale of > representing the entire sup- 
ply of wool. If, on the other hand, the goods 
market will support the manufacture fairly on 
the basis of wool at present prices, the most en- 
terprising and skilful will soon discover and 
demonstrate the fact, and others will be en- 
couraged to follow their example.” 
It is so much the custom of the producers of 
staple articles to accept less than the market 
rate in order to accommodate the purchasers 
that, we have no doubt, Mr. Columbus De- 
lano, President of the Wool-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, will speedily call his clan together 
and address them in words like these: ‘‘ We 
have been too hasty and too greedy. We 
have ‘insisted upon too rapid and large an ad- 
vance.’ The manufacturers cannot stand it, 
We have demanded twenty-six cents a pound 
for our wool, ‘The manufacturers will pay 
us this price rather than not have it. But 
as some modification may be found neces- 
sary in order to secure a ready sale of woollen 
goods, I move that we charge only twenty- 
three cents per pound. The voting will be 
by ballot.” 





We can imagine that the assembled wool - 
growers would receive the proposition at 
first with the respectful stlence due to the 
known wisdom of the 77i)une in commercial 
matters. But after some moments spent in 
pulling the wool away from their own eyes, 
probably somebody would ask how they 
could be sure that all would join in charging 
lower prices for wool, because, even if a 
pledge should be signed to that effect, some 
one might sneak off and sell his clip at the 
full market rate. Such an inquiry, once 
started, would spread to growers not mem- 
bers of the Association, to foreign growers, 
to wool-merchants having stocks on hand, 
and to foreign merchants in like case. How 
to get them to join in charging lower prices 
in order to make things easier for the manu- 
facturers would be an ever-widening puzzle. 
Probably before all could be brought in and 
induced to sign the pledge, and to give satis - 
factory bonds for keeping it, the whole clip 
would have been worked off, and nothing 
done. There is, however, a latent idea in the 
Tribune's suggestion. It is that the wool- 
growers and manufacturers are partners in 
business, and that the former cannot be per- 
manently prosperous if the latter are impo- 
verished. The manufacturers will not work 
much longer on the starvation wages they 
have been getting. They are already on 
strike for lower duties on wool. They are 
demanding ad-valorem instead of specific 
rates, and of course they would not want 
that change unless it promised to give them 
wool on easier terms. Now we advise the 
wool-growers, instead of lowering the prices 
of their own wool by ballot, in the way 
hinted at by the 7rz/une, to lower the price 
of South American, Australian, Cape, and 
Donskoi wool by consenting to a change in 
the tariff. It is immaterial what you call 
it, so that the manufacturer gets his wool 
with less difficulty. 





The organ of the American Protective Tariff 
League is moved to wrath by the charge that 
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it seeks to ‘‘ unduly advance the prices of ar 
ticles entering into the daily consumption of 
the people.” It finds this charge in the co 
lumns of the New York Trifune, reference 
being had particularly to the article of refined 
sugar as at present monopolized by a Trust, 
and it brands the charge as “ false,” although 
it prefers to consider it due to a misunder 
standing on the part of the 7ri/une. The 
Tribune has a good many misunderstand- 
but this is not one of them. It 
was easy to say last year, while party 
feeling was in an excited state, that the 
tariff had nothing to do with Trusts, 
because people did not then stop to diserimi 
nate. They can see now that the tariff has 
todo with some Trusts, and not with others 
—that it is the bulwark and support of the 
Sugar Trust, the Lead Trust, the cotton-bag 
ging, the binding-twine, castor-oil, linseed oil, 
and twenty or thirty others, while it has no 
thing to do with the Standard Oil, the Cotton 
Oil, or the Distillers’ Trusts. Hence we are 
convinced that the Z7ddune is not laboring 
under the misunderstanding which the Ame- 
rican Economist kindly intimates. 


ings, 





The tariff organ insists that it does not 
seck unduly to advance the prices of articles 
entering into daily consumption of the peo 
Evidently much depends upon the 
meaning of this phrase, and especially upon 


ple. 


the kind of peovle who have the power to 
make the detinition. Elsewhere in the same 
number of the tariff organ we find a tri 
umphant comparison of the railway freight 
charges in this country and in Europe, the 
average here being $1.04 per ton, while it is 
$1.70 in Germany, $2.00 in England, and 
$2.14 in France. Now, what is it that has 
made the rate lower in this country than in 
the others named? Can we fancy that, 
if all the railways in the United States 
had been tied up in a Trust, the rate 
for freight would ever have gone as low as it 
is today ? In such a case the railway mana- 
gers would have said that they had no desire 
to maintain wadu/y high rates, but inasmuch 
as they were relieved from the pressure of 
competition, and were under no compulsory 
process to tind the most economical methods 
of operation, they would be the exclusive 
judges of high rates, and would maintain 
them at about the figures prevailing twenty 
years ago. Competition has not allowed 
them to do Thatis the alpha and omeg: 
of railway rates in this country. Unduly 
high rates are any rates higher than free 
competition will fix and establish. When any 
man taiks about his intention not to unduly 
advance the price of an article which every 


So. 


body must buy and which he alone can sell, 
he means that he intends to fix those prices 
to suit himself, and that anybody who does 
not like them can let them alone 


Valuable testimony to the efficacy of the 
new ballot law in Massachusetts, which is to 
go into effect this fall, is furnished by J. E 
Fitzgerald, one of the shrewdest 
adroit of the Democratic politicians of 


most 
Bos 
In speaking before a Democratic meet 
ing on Thursday last, he urged the great ne 


and 


ton, 
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cessity of harmony in the party because 


of 
the lessened chances of Democratic success 
by the 
is,” he said 
ballot 
ody up to the polls, and every 
man votes according to his conse ience, be 
The 


has 


caused 
‘* There 


law, ‘‘no 


new voting regulations 
in describing the new 
distribution, nobody can 


hustle any} 


hind a desk, with nobody to see him.” 
keen eye of the ‘‘practical politician’ 
detected one of the | 

the will secure: ‘ Nobody can 
hustle anybody up to the polls.” Nobody 
“fix” a ticket for the bribed or intimi 
dated voter, put it in his hand, and ‘ hustle 
him up to the polls,” and watch him while 
There might be some prospect 
of ‘‘fixing” his ballot under the new system 
did not the law 


greatest reforms which 


new law 


can 


he casts it. 


) 


forbid any except official 
ballots to be used That is the last and 
most deadly blow to the ‘‘hustler’s” busi 


ness, and that is why the politicians every 
where fight that provision the most earnestly 
of all. 


The synopsis of decisions by the Treasury 
between July 6 and 20 is edifying for tax 
payers. One of them is this: 


** Wooden cases for use by manufacturers and 
venders of bottled soda-water, beer, and other 
liquors, and which are left by them with con 
sumers to be called for again for the purpose of 
refilling, are not the usual and necessary co 
verings for imported bottles, and, when im- 
ported containing bottles, are dutiable at 100 
per cent. ad valorem, under the proviso of see- 
tion 7 of the Act of March 3, ’ (Letter to 
Collector of Customs at New York, July 1!, 
1889.) 


1SS3.” 


A hundred per cent. on a plain wooden box 
is rather a severe tax. How can the Collect 
or know on entry that the box is to be thus 


left with the consumer or buyer of the con 
tents, and called for and retilled, and is not 
to be used as kindling-wood ‘ re bottles 


Is the box free of 
What 
the ‘‘usual and necessary covering” 
ported bottles, if not 


treated in the same way ? 
tax if not to be thus 


called for 


1s 
im 


ol 


a wooden box 


‘ — 
idea of selling 


Mr. Wanamaker’s 





Post-oftice building and moving the office up 
town has been disposed of very summarily 
Scarcely a voice has been heard in favor of 


the proposition, while practically the entire 
business community has condemned it as lit 


+) 


tle less than foolishness. 


ker had thought about it a litt 


he would have seen that so lor gr ous ic eX 


changes, banks, steamship and railway 








companies, heavy commercial 
houses, as well as n es—in fact 
all the largest co he mail ser 
vice—uare down tow! isist upon 
having the Post-otf them as pos 
sible. The suggestion of removal up town 
must have come from the same source as the 
one to have the elevated railways extended 
to connect with the Post-office The oftice 
is at present within a few steps of the sta 
tions of two elevated roads, and a swit 
track, if it were practicable, would not save 
an appreciable amount of time. 

There is no doubt that, so far as Judge 
Settle of North Carolina is concerned, the 











good oO | davs of Grant have I } t 
turned. The Judge, who served as capta 
n the Confederate army, was one of G 3 

ivorites, and between s? il Si7 vas 
able to get almost anvthing he desired fr 
the national Adu istratiol Pres t 
Grant gave him the mission to Peru sf 
and in 1877 appointed him United States Dis 
trict Judge for the Northern District of 


Florida. The Judge 





Grant man, and, if we are t mistak Wa 
an ardent advocate of a third tert Yet 
even in the heyday of his f “ 
Gen. Grant he did not get so many rod 
things ” for himself and family as t ion 
shows that he has bee st t t fr 
Gen. Harrison I} st reads as { W 

* Thomas Settle, son of J ilge Nettle, s t 
lyro Glenn, brother in-law of Ju s 
United States Marsba Douglas Ne *, 
Judge Settle, cadet at West | t: RK « 
Sharpe, son-in-law of Judge Nett Lie ‘ 
Storekeeper; Oliver H. Db NS a“ 
of judge Settle, Consul General at Rio de Ja 
neiro; Mrs. Hellen, sister-in-law of Judge Net 
tie, stamp clerk at Winston The total sala 
ries to be drawn from t I ] purse for e 
benefit of this single ¥ foot up tet \ 
ry comfortable tigure of § Wa Veal 
We doubt if the seven Harriso relatives f 
whom the President has found places draw 
more than that aggregate fror nat ‘ 
Treasury Phere ts ‘ ul t ss 
list that we hav of SAV t 
North ¢ na Ww I ‘ ‘ S 
but does not give i t amily 
of J. J. Me Mott is s Reve ( 
le« ! il i - SUT 1m ot 7 
for Ve tien sal sf \ lt ss ‘ 
wonder tha there ~ ~ Ni 
Carolina at tl x1 Ss ! s 
Settle Mott Trus 

Gen B s ad is 
fr mn } sul ‘ s | 
it wed } self as a ¢ i bate t 
General Couns y sa S lv 
— #33) = 1 } 
SULLCUSS ‘ \“ i ‘ 
barred f stand for the Chamlx f 
Dey es ’ ctora S + 
by the new law whi s : ple car 
latures So h irne t ¢ * ‘ 

Ww cl ite i SiTALIN t cdi ss 
thing x ir county boards of supe 
visors, t aving much lat I ( W 
ers They assist ‘ ss ind 
+h y v - ‘ 
LoeV Are « iryy ‘ a4 pet s Cc Wa 
see that the i ( ecelves ictriment 
In the eve ta s> ] of Parliament 
by a u NEUN r ure 
el wered by law to form «a new Parlia 

ent forthwit Probably s feature of 
bh * } ‘ oant . ‘ 
the political constitution of France prompt 

» y , ’ } } ; 

ed Bou ger raid that body with horse, 
oot, and dragoons all at once That he 
— iG . on ’ _— 
nad every ¢ HuUeuCe OF SUCCESS WAS SHOWN 
by cable des] atchies n Saturday, embruac 
nz oan interview with Boulanger himself 


in which candidly set forth his 
t ] 


tOrai 


he elect 
expectations, and announced the inten 
tion of maintaining peace with England and 


settling the affairs of Ezypt in a satisfactory 


way His adventure among the conseils 
turns out to have been a complete 
hasco The plebiscite has been taken, and it 


is against him 


S++. 
GEORGIA REJECTS THE BLAIR BILL. 


Tne action of the Georgia Legislature last 
week, in rejecting a proposition to endorse 
the Blair bill, must be received with great 
satisfaction by President Harrison, because 
it calls the attention of the whole country to 
the emphatic manner in which this represen 
tative Southern State has vindicated the po 
sition which he took, five years ago, when 
this question,was before the Senate. In a 
speech delivered on the 25th of March, 1884, 
Gen. Harrison thus concisely and forcibly 
presented the argument against attempting 
to foster education in the Southern States by 
throwing millions of dollars out of the na- 
tional Treasury into those States: 

‘The only permanent reliance for the educa- 
tion of the masses must be upon local taxation 
in the States; every one concedes that. One dol- 
lar voted by the people of any school district 
for the support of common schools is worth 310 
given out of the Treasury of the United States. 
[t evinces an interest in education, and guaran- 
tees a careful and intelligent supervision. 
Only a local supervision and interest will bring 
these constituencies that are now so backward 
in the race of education abreast with other 
States. In my judgment there could be no 
worse policy than to throw in a single year into 
those States $15,000,000 out of the national 
Treasury.” 

Five years ago it was open to anybody to 
say that such views as these of Gen, Harri- 
son’s were only a matter of theory; but the 
test of experience in Georgia has in the mean- 
time vindicated them by facts. The vindi- 
cation is so striking, and the moral is of such 
universal application throughout the South, 
that it is well worth while to set forth these 
facts at length. 

Georgia has long been known as ‘“ the 
Empire State of the South,” but for years it 
lagged behind its poorer neighbor Florida in 
the matter of public education. So long ago 
as November, 1882, Mr. Gustavus J. Orr, 
then State School Commissioner, in his re 
port to the Legislature, condemned ‘ the utter 
inadequacy of the sums which we are apply- 
ing to the support of schools to the object to 
be accomplished ”; pointed out *‘ the urgent 
necessity of more liberal appropriations for 
schools ”; showed that a tax of only one-fifth 
of one per cent. upon the property of the 
State would keep the schools in operation 
six months, nearly twice the period that they 
were then open; met the former plea of 
poverty by the declaration that ‘the time 
has come when we can do better”; and con- 
cluded: ‘*I am sure that we have reached a 
point where we can continue our schools in 
operation for six months [nearly twice the 
period at that time] without unduly burden- 
ing the people.” 

The Legistature, however, failed to act 
upon Mr. Orr’s recommendation. The rea- 
son for this failure was stated in an interest- 
ing letter to the Kventng Post by Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson, author of the work on ‘Con- 
gressional Government,’ and himself a_na- 
tive of the South, who wrote as follows : 

** In the winter of 1882-85 I spent some time in 
Atlanta, Ga., while the Legisiature was in ses- 
sion. The project of Federal aid to education 
was already then being pushed, One day I drop- 
into the gallery of the State Senate Chamber 

or an hour, and chanced to find a discussionin 
progress upon a proposal! to increase the appro- 
priation for education, as Mr. Orr bad urged 
that the State was so abundantly able to do, 
Only a small minority favored the measure for 


, 
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heavier taxation. The majority supported a 
counter-resolution that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State in Congress be request- 
ed to do all in their power to secure the pas- 
sage of a law giving aid from the Federal Trea- 
sury to education in the States. I heard one 
speech made in opposition to this begging reso- 
lution. It wasa sturdy appeal to the self re- 
spect and independence of Georgians, in view 
of what the speaker treated as the unquestion- 
ed ability of the State to support aschool system 
worthy of so great and prosperous a common- 
wealth. No attempt was made by the majority 
to answer his argument, which, like Mr. Orr's 
plea, was indeed unanswerable. The majority 
kept silence, and contented themselves with 
passing the resolution appealing for outside 
help to do what by their very silence they con- 
fessed they were able to do themselves, It was 
evident that no increase in the State appropria- 
tion for public education would be voted so 
long as there was the least prospect of aid from 
Washington. The whole performance impressed 
me as a shameless declaration, upon the part of 
a well-to-do community, of its deliberate deter- 
mination to enjoy the easy position of a benefi- 
ciary of the national Government to the fullest 
possible extent, rather than to be independent 
and support a good school system by its own 
unaided efforts.” 


Mr. Wilson’s judgment that ‘‘ no increase in 
the State appropriation for public education 
would be voted so long as there was the least 
prospect of aid from Washington” proved 
correct. Year after year passed without any 
increase of school taxation in Georgia, the 
people meanwhile waiting in the hope of 
getting the needed money from the Federal 
Treasury. But by last winter they had gene 
rally concluded that the public sentiment of 
the country would never permit the passage 
of the Blair bill, and they resolved to rely 
only upon ‘‘ local supervision and interest.” 
The Legislature therefore passed a bill mak- 
ing a large increase in the amount appro- 
priated for publig schools. This marked the 
turning-point in the long controversy as to 
whether the people of Georgia should build 
up a good school system themselves, or play 


the role of beggars, and the rejection last week 
by the Legislature of a resolution endorsing 
the ‘‘ Bill to Promote Mendicancy ” followed 
asa matter of course. Ever since the fight 
over heavier taxation for schools was won in 
the Legislature iast winter, public interest in 
education throughout the State has grown 
steadily and rapidly, and there is no longer 
any doubt that the commonwealth will soon 
have a common-school system which will put 
it ‘‘ abreast with other States.” 

This would be a matter of national inte- 
rest if it concerned Georgia alone; but 
Georgia is in this respect only a type of all 
the Southern States. Gen. Harrison’s words 
applied to them all when he said that ‘‘ the 
only permanent reliance for the education of 
the masses must be upon local taxation in 
the States,” and that ‘only a local super- 
vision and interest will bring these constitu- 
encies abreast with other States.” The 
worst feature of the long agitation of the 
Blair bill has been the check which it put 
upon the normal development of this local 
interest. Some scattering talk of throwing 
millions of dollars out of the national Trea- 
sury into those States is still heard, but the 
advocates of this demoralizing policy grow 
fewer and weaker all the while. 

THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL AND THE 
TELEGRAPH. 

Iv appears that Postmaster-General Wana- 

maker heard from somebody that the Western 
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Union Telegraph Company sent messages 
for certain large corporations at the rate of 
one mill per word, and, without making fur- 
ther investigation, he immediately fixed that 
rate for all Government business passing 
over the wires, It turns out that Mr. Wana- 
maker was entirely mistaken in his premises ; 
that no messages are sent for any corpora- 
tions at any such rate; that that rate is far 
below the cost of the business to the com- 
pany, and even below the cost of delivering 
the messages after they are transmitted, 
transcribed, registered, enveloped, and su 
perseribed, In short, Mr. Wanamaker nas 
made a blunder, and the question now is 
whether he bas the manliness to acknowledge 
and correct it, or whether he is one of those 
narrow-minded persons who esteem it a point 
of honor to stick to a decision once made, 
no matter how unjust it may be. <A states- 
man like Mr. Gladstone can back out of a 
war, even under the stigma of a lost battle, 
when it becomes clear that the war ought not 
to have been begun, A weaker man would 
insist upon beating the enemy in order to 
teach him not to insist upon his rights in the 
future. 

Now, Mr. Wanamaker must do one of two 
things. He must either convince fair-mind- 
ed men that it is just and proper to cut down 
the price of Government telegraphing to one 
mill per word, or he must rescind the order 
he has made. If he does not do one of these 
things, not even his Sunday-school will save 
him from condemnation in the minds of busi- 
ness men, With whom he likes to stand well, 
Already we find among his supporters in the 
press a disposition to turn the matter off 
with a blast against great corporations, as 
though it were right and creditable for the 
Government to take from the Western Union 
Telegraph Company by force what it would 
not take from an individual. Such dema- 
gogue appeals might answer for some people, 
but not for Mr. Wanamaker. Le belongs to 
the class of rich men himself. His faith in 
corporations has never been shaken, but their 
faith in him will be shaken mightily if he or 
his immediate supporters are found parrot- 
ing the slang of Gen, Butler when he wants 
to excite the prejudices of labor against 
capital. Mr. Wanamaker has no standing 
except in the ranks of capital. Ilis figure 
rallying the horny-handed sons of toil against 
corporate greed would be a laughing-stock 
for the continent. We therefore advise the 
Pottsville Miner's Journal, for example, not 
to emulate the New York World in this 
species of argument. The World's antipathy 
to capital is known to be unconquerable and 
deep-seated. When it declaims against rich 
men and corporations, we recognize the real 
shriek of the proletariat. No such purity 
and singleness of purpose would be allowed 
to the Miner's Journal, still less to Mr. 
Wanamaker himself, 

We conclude, therefore, that Mr. Wana- 
maker must set about his defence in a rea- 
sonable way, and that he must not be too 
slow about it. He says that he has learned 
that the Western Union Company serves cer- 
tain corporations at one mill per word. Dr. 
Green, the President of the company, replies 
that Mr. Wanamaker is entirely mistaken. 


Caine 
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Hle says that this rate is much below actual! 
cost,and that the company does not send 
messages for less money than it has to pay to 
If Mr. Wanamaker has 
doubts on this point, the onusis nevertheless 


its messenger boys. 


upon him to prove his thesis. Ample facili 
no doubt, be given him for this 
purpose, Whenever he shall show an iuclina 


ties will, 
tion to begin. We will presume that up to 
this time he has been simply mistaken, hav 
** gone off at 


ing half cock,” as novices in 


public affairs are apt to do. This excuse, 
since Dr. Green's statement was made, is no 


longer available. Therefore it may be ex 
pected that he will speedily make good his 
own statement, or withdraw it. 

We quite agree with those who say that 
the Government is entitled to as low rates as 
It is entitled 
It 
isable to pay, and it ought to pay, a fair 
rate. The presumption is that a fair rate is 
that which others pay voluntarily, but this 
presumption may be rebutted. The 
fact that alaw of Congress authorizes the 


anybody for similar service 
to no less, but it is entitled to no more. 


mere 


does not 
It 


is a matter of business, of quantum meruit, 


Postmaster-General to fix the rate 
help one to decide what is fair and just. 


and it is quite proper to take into considera 
tion the special, not the general, services, if 
that the to the 
company—the general services being paid 


any, Government renders 
for by taxation, to which the owners of the 
property contribute. Dr. Green denies that 
the company has ever taken a stone or a stick 
of timber from the Government land. — Cer- 
tainly, the Government has not carried the 
poles, wires, linemen, and operators free of 
charge, nor has it put up the wires when 
they were blown down, or supplied new 
ITas 
the Government furnished the right of way? 
Certainly it has not done so at any cost to 
itself. The right of way through the States 
belongs to the States and municipalities ‘to 
give or withhold, and the latter are now re- 
quiring, very properly, that telegraph wires 
be put under ground. Right of way through 
the Territories is too trifling a matter to have 
been in Mr. Wanamaker’s thoughts when he 


ones When the old ones were worn out. 


descanted on the services rendered by the 
Crovernment to the company. 

‘*Similar service’? means service per 
formed in similar time and manner, and at 
like cost to the party rendering it. If the 
Government gets its messages by ‘‘drop copy,” 
like the Associated Press, no delivery by 
messenger being required, it is entitled to as 
good rates as the Associated Press, which, 
by the way, are far above one mill per word, 
and probably higher on the average than the 
Government has been accustomed to pay and 
was paying before Mr. Wanamaker made his 
recent order. If the builds 
lines for the company, or keeps them in re 


Government 


pair when built, or pays the wages of opera 
tors in whole or in part, or carries materials 
free, then it is entitled to the same rates 
the tirst 


of these 


as 
the railroads which thus share in 
cost of the service. If it does none 


r 


preference 


pt 
in time on all business transmitted, and has 
a large reporting service free of charge, 
which no other patron has, then it is not 


things, but on the contrary gets a 


Y 
en- 
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titled to any advantage in rates over private | gre 


persons and corporations. 


TELEGRAPH CHARGES IN) AMERICA 
AND GERMANY. 

IN the July number of the North 1 

liview Prof. Ely writes in advocacy of a 

Government telegraph. Most of the articl 

consists of statements of opinion—the opi 


bion, for instance, that a government is like 


ly 


J 
Vv to ie tytasine 


we 
fesse ne dl 1 


As long 


less corrupt if it does more aS, 


or that the abuses whieh result) fron iving 


nh omanttet partly volities Will be 


ret it 


In { 


we wholly in polities 
these remain mere statements of opinion it i 
Put it is the 


of the advocates of State socialism 


impossible to refute them, is mis 
fortune 
not to be able to content themselves with ex 
pressions of opinion, but occasionally to de 
scend to facts; and when they come to f 
they almost always state them wrongl¢ 
The article before 


marked instance of this kind 


us contains quite a 


It ends with 
a comparison of telegraph charges i 


n the 


United States and in other countries. Itsays 


that we may assume that the average chargt 


inthe United States is tifty cents a message 
of ten words, while that of Germany is only 
seventeen cents for ten words, and from thi 


a deduction of one and a quarter cents | 
word is allowed if the message contains less 
When a thing of t 


man 


than ten words hat Kind 


whose position should 


is stated by a } 


make him a responsible authority, people 
will believe him. It is worth while to ex 


amine the matter in detail and show how un 


3 
true the statement really is 


What Prof. EF 


ly means by say Ww 
may assume " that the average charge in th 
United States is 50 cents a ten-word mes 
sage we do not know. If he means that the 
advocates of State socialism are lis to 
make assumptions without regard to facts 


If 
is a proper way of proceeding, he is decidedly 
What the average charge for 
word message in the U1 


perhaps he is right he me: 
wrong 
lited States i 
no means of telling: but 
for all messages, 


’ 


as the shortest, Suring the last 









by the Western Union report was 24 per 
cent. less than the figures assumed bv Prof 
Ely. The total number of messages set 
was 51,464,000; the aggregate receipts w 
$19,711,000. The average receipt per mes 
sage of every kind, including the longest as 
well as the shortest, Was thus 38 cents instead 
of 50. If we omit miscellaneous re pts ‘ 
’ 7 . - x 
actual iS per Mmessace ire sald f t Div 
ol cents 
If now we compare ed gures of 
the same Kind, we find that in the vear 1ISSo9 
the number of telegrams s the Ger 
man Empire was 14,025,520, the re s19 
rs } be ,sakine an « we. ‘ . 
SS35, 240 marks, MAkKINg an average charge of 
29° annte nar ¢ ram _ er clicht . 
oo CEN per lerect r very SiiZauy We 
} } + * | . T +) 
than tha e 4 ed Staies. in this con 
nection it! st also be re embered that the 
} ‘ 
proportfen very long despatches is 
wW ave } re us no figures for a later date wht 
Separate ray fr sta ‘ . bes 
< reasons s te be cc 
Siu hes sent rath he w er handled, 
wh * offense it sth Tr guresa do not 
inelude Bavaria and Wirte wt Ave sepa 
te t ph s es 





eT n the United States ‘ ( 
many, so that there is every reas er 
that the cl are pel S prtie if was 
cheaper here tha ther Let it ‘ 
I pe is s ch grea ‘ t 
{ ed States that a cent cha 
} pe Tepresents w . et t! 
scent ne to SAV A t ‘ i 
l ted) States his is twi \ 
‘ ext n ‘ list 4S at! ’ ' 
YTS] h ¢ my i 
siderably 1 t t | f } ‘\ 
allow in his argument It 
fact that with a large 1) 
tt C tele? iph rvie ‘ 
to be so much better orga i 
Vastiv greater amout Work W 
dittonal expens 
Let us now x i} , 
HSDOK nd not « Y ~ 
} t t riffs ot ¢ W 
Crermat telegraph ites SS “ 
liave t bee t e ft ! ‘ ‘ \ 
prese nf ve if bh if iv ! t . 
that anv consider t has 
the follow s . 
! te < 
} \ 
} } 
} Italy 
} wr 
It is f ’ ‘ 
price of about 14 cents is | 
eratis If we now i w i 1 ONS 
ima signature we t te Wor 
teleurs { mes t} { wenty-w 
tel erat ind i hat s ld h 
* nam paris w ‘ I Stat 1 
these cireums ces ‘ 
Wi ssuge rate witl ( vy is 
i s, to Au ,or 1) ~ ‘ s 
to Franee s Italy 75 « s, and 
Spain or Russia 9 cents. Prof. Ely may 
heerTy > ‘ ns ‘ 1 { t T i} 
Tafes as 1! s he ses, but |} ry 
tele urs rates e gi i it t 
tance, eve f gl \ lhe 
by 1 ter J ‘ } lat >: ‘ j ‘> = { 
trans I sure , 22 rate pPrevalis 
where we have he 2 and 80-cent rates; but 
Lilie P { rat |* tes i i ive at 
short > ces thar 1 2 t rate, the 
re t ra ut’ shorter distances than ou 
oo cent at na e YO-cent rat it shorter 
distances than our .0- cent Ale 
S: mnotl p t ae es most serious 
t Not merely ir he rates substantia 
\ ) t iv. but the German rate has 
b rising while the American has been 
‘ euiy fa gr We vive comparative 
ires for the latest dates of April compared 
with those of ten vears earlier 
ast 18S 
any 
Messages &. 7AN i 
Receipts, RM 14 19 x 
} eilpts perMessage, LM 120 1.4 
1 States 
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To be sure, United States rates have fluc- 
tuated somewhat from year to year, and 
would be objected to by the State Socialist 
as unsteady, but for ourselves we prefer an 
unsteady improvement to a steady deteriora- 
tion. 

This article is not Intended as a defence of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
While we do not agree with all the attacks 
that have been made upon that company, 
we think that it might have done better by 
the public, and has made great mistakes of 
policy which it ought to have avoided. We 
simply wish to show that when matters are 
truthfully presented, Government manage- 
ment at its best can barely show as good 
results as corporation management at its 
worst, and that if proper allowance is made 
for difference of density of population, the 
boasted economy of Germany proves to be 
no economy at all. 





CLERICAL CONSCIENCES. 

THREE or four rather striking proofs of the 
growing despite put upon theological tests 
by those who submit to them formally have 
recently fallen under our notice. Prof. 
Briggs of this city, who has long been noted 
for his alarming habit of speaking out in 
meeting, in an article on the question of 
Presbyterian creed-revision in the Presby- 
terian Review for July, coolly alludes to the 
lost sense of obligation in subscribing to the 
Westminster Confession in terms which 
would be sure to be highly resented if an 
outsider were to use them. Hesays: ‘‘ If the 
Presbyterian Church is to revise the stan- 
dards to suit all these claimants who are at 
present in the ranks of her ministry, it is 
clear that more than half of our venerable 
documents will be revised away.” Speaking 
of the difficulty which many young men feel 
in subscribing, he says of those already in 
the ministry: ‘‘ They manage in some way to 
soothe their troubled consciences, or to 
toughen them by lax interpretation of the 
standards or the terms of subscription.” 

The question of theological tests has re- 
cently had a new airing in England, in con- 
nection with the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to abolish such tests in the 
Scotiish universities, or rather in the ‘‘ secu- 
lar” chairs of those institutions, leaving it 
toa special committee to devise a form of 
test for the theological professors. The 
London Spectator, which paper has long 
been set for the defence of the faith, approves 
the change, on the ground thatit will tend to 
diminish conscienceless subscription, saying, 
“We all know how willingly in our English 
universities men accept tests in a non- 
natural sense, and how much mischief that 
taking of false pledges—for false it is so to 
take thein—bas done.” With this may proper- 
ly be mentioned Prof, Sanday’s article in the 
July Contemporary on the prospects of the- 
England. He ostensibly is  re- 
Humphry Ward’s late 


ology in 
plying to Mrs. 


description of the decadent and _ little 
original character of theological teach- 
ing and investigation in England, but he has 
to admit that a large part of what she said 
He says that the leaders of Eng- 


Was true, 
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lish theological thought have no idea where 
they are coming out; they follow the Ger 
mans most reluctantly, yet perforce they 
must follow; and, in fact, their attitude, as 
he describes it, is like that of the Bishop in 
the story, who said to his clergy, speaking of 
the three-witnesses verse in the Epistle of 
John, ‘‘ This text is probably spurious, but it 
must not be given up without a struggle.” 
Prof. Sanday thinks that the British laity are 
willing patientiy to wait until their accredit- 
ed teachers find out what to believe, and 
hence that any dream of a ‘“‘ New Reforma- 
tion” is wholly futile. 

Such testimonies as these are significant as 
being the utterances of those who speak 
from the inside, and are worth dwelling up- 
on because they show that the sense of obli- 
gation which has been so eaten into in the 
commercial and political world has not 
failed to undergo great deterioration even in 
those who still are unquestionably the most 
conscientious class in society—the clergy. 
They could not escape, in fact, when the in- 
fection is so widespread. The Church and 
the ministry are more peculiarly susceptible 
than ever before to social influences, and if 
society has come to look leniently upon 
trustees who are not trustworthy, directors 
who do not direct, and methods of business 
which cannot stand up before a sensitive 
conscience, it was inevitable that the fine 
sense of honor which has characterized those 
who stand in the most sacred of places 
should have suffered somewhat. The minis- 
try is compelled, or feels itself compelled, to 
wink at so many questionable transactions of 
church members that it naturally comes at 
last to wink at its own intellectual dishonesty. 
President Harrison, standing up at Wood- 
stock to laud the use of wealth made by a 
man whose gains were in a large part dis- 
creditable, fell, all unconsciously no doubt, 
into the unfortunate attitude which the rep- 
resentatives of the Church too often adopt in 
like circumstances, and it is an attitude 
which carries its own demoralization with it. 

We know how rarely a question of theolo- 
gical tests presents itself to a man as a pure 
question of honor or infamy. When it 
comes in that fashion, we do not believe that 
there is a minister in the land who would not 
settle itin the right way. Butit is usually 
enmeshed in casuistry. The issue seldom 
appears clear and simple, especially after the 
theological obligation has been assumed. In 
the case of students for the ministry the case 
is easier, and we have Prof. Briggs’s word 
for it that they, in increasing numbers, are 
shrinking from the bonds they are expected 
to puton. The result is, the Professor says, 
“the Presbyterian Church has not been able 
for some years to supply a sufficient number 
of ministers to fill our ranks.” And he 
adds, what was of course to be expected, 
‘“Vhere is a feeling in some quarters that the 
average quality and standing of the ministry 
have already been lowered, and that the ave- 
rage is likely to become lower still.” 

The only way to abolish the dangers inhe- 
rent in theological tests is to abolish the tests 
themselves, so far as possible. This is prac- 
tically the policy advocated by Prof. Briggs. 
Let us leave the creed alone, he says, ‘‘ as at 





once the measure of our orthodoxy and the 
measure of our departure from it,” and 
make the terms of subscription as broad in 
ecclesiastical law as they now are in fact—so 
broad that a minister of any Christian deno- 
mination could honorably take them. It 
would be a good thing if there were any 
chance of this being done; but there is not. 
Revision will drag along for some years, re- 
sulting, possibly, at the end in some minor 
changes of phraseology, and that will leave 
the whole question really at the same place 
where it is now, while it will have had the 
bad effect of lulling troubled consciences, in 
the meanwhile, and getting more men into a 
position which they will feel to be false for 
them, and yet from which they will not 
know how to escape. 


THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 
Lonpon, July 12, 1889, 

THE Parnell Commission has now passed its 
hundredth day of sitting. Nearly 100 wit- 
nesses have been examined, and over 
90,000 questions have been asked. The tak- 
ing of testimony is expected to close during 
the coming week. The counsel on both sides 
will reserve their summing up until after the 
long vacation, that is, until October, and the 
judges will make their report about the time 
Parliament meets, that is, in February or 
March, 1890, I have seen no one in London, of 
either political party, who does not look on the 
whole proceeding asa terrible mistake. The 
Gladstonians treat it with ridicule, and the 
Conservatives talk of it as a blunder into 
which they were led by the cocksureness of the 
Times. ‘“‘We,” that is, Messrs. Walter, 
Macdonald, and Soames, were so sure of their 
game that they persuaded all their friends 
that they were going to settle the Irish ques- 
tion by completely discrediting the Irish mem- 
bers, and of course no greater boon could be 
bestowed on the Conservative party than such 
a settlement effected in such a way. 

The object of the inquiry was to see whether 
the Irish members were directly connected 
with outrages—that is, whether certain persons 
named had a hand or part in setting on foot 
certain determinate attacks on person or prop- 
erty. But the act was so worded that the 
judges have felt bound to admit evidence 
showing the indirect connection of Irish mem- 
bers with crime—that is, showing that out- 
rages had occurred in certain places after 
these members had made certain speeches 
in them; or that outrages had followed the 
establishment of branches of the Land League, 
of which League they were prominent or active 
managers; or that they had circulated news- 
papers containing instigation to crime; or that 
they had associated in a friendly way with per- 
sons subsequently discovered to be the perpetra- 
tors of criminal offences. Consequently, the in- 
quiry before the judges has taken on the nature 
and proportions of an examination of a certain 
period of Irish history, including the conduct 
and motives of the principal actors in it; and the 
work of the judges has become ia some sort 
that of historians, The opinions of all sorts of 
people about certain events have been taken 
very much as an historian would take them, 
and these opinions have run on all sorts of phe- 
nomena—religious, social, political, and eco- 
nomical. In fact, it would have been just 
as proper to examine Froude, or Lecky, or 
Gladstone, or Morley, asa great many of the 
witnesses who have been examined, and the 
judges are getting up the kind of work for 
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which the French Academy of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences occasionally offers a prize, and 
crowns when approved, The question before 
them whether the and econo- 
mical revolution which we are witnessing in 
{reland was justified by antecedent events, 
whether it has been effected by means of which 
the moralist can approve, and whether the 
chief actors in it can be handed down to pos- 
terity as good examples for youth. This is no 
doubt a useful inquiry to have made, but it is 
generally conceded that it was absurd to charge 
three judges with it. 

In fact, people are saying now that worse 
agents for the work than judges could hardly 
have been selected. What judges are trained 
in is the art of applying the law to definite is- 
sues of fact, carefully made up for them by the 
bar and stripped of all extraneous matter. 
For the collection and arrangement of a vast 
body of heterogeneous information for the 
use of the statesman, they have no special 
training at all. The opinion of the Par- 
nell Commission, therefore, on the evidence 
they have collected will be simply that of 
three highly respectable elderly gentlemen, 
from which everybody will feel at perfect 
liberty to differ. It will not be ridiculous 
for any layman to say he does not agree with 
them, as it would have been had they been 
passing on questions of law. In truth, the sum- 
ming up of the case of the Times by Sir Charles 
Russell will probably have as much weight 
with the public as that of the whole case by the 
judges. Every one agrees that this is a mar- 
vellous piece of intellectual work. John Mor- 
ley, who, although a politician, is one of the 
severest critics in intellectual matters, places 
it in the very highest rank of performances of 
this kind—tbat is, the marshalling and elucida- 
tion of a vast body of heterogeneous facts, 
some historical, some political, and some eco- 
nomical. The speech has been published in a 
handsome volume by Macmillan, is having 
a large sale, and is probably the only product 
of the Parnell Commission which will really 
live in history. 

Another reason, anda very potent one, which 
many Americans will find it difiicult to appre- 
ciate, why the opinion of the judges will not 
carry great weight, is that lawyers have by no 
means the standing, as lawyers, in politics in 
England that they have in America. The 
English political mind is by no means dis- 
posed to assume, as the American political 
mind is, that a successful advocate must be 
a good legislator. Successful lawyers here 
almost invariably make their way into politics, 
but they there encounter the competition, from 
which American lawyers are free, of another 
large class of educated men, who have given 
more attention to politics than is possible for 
most busy men at the bar, and many of whom 
are so placed as to look down on lawyers so- 
cially. Consequently the opinion of the great- 
est lawyer on a political question does not car- 
ry half the weight it does in America; but, on 
the other hand, his opinion on a legal one car- 
ries, I am inclined to think, twice as much. 
Moreover, there is in the Parnell Commission 
virtually only one judge, Sir James Hannen, 
and a better judge there could not be. He is 
learned and able, looks his part to perfection, 
isa model of patience and good temper, and 
has a vein of caustic humor to draw on 
which is invaluable for the repression of tur- 
bulence or conceit. The others seldom open 
their lips. Indeed, Justice Day is said to 
have spoken only once since the Commission 
opened, and what he then said was, ‘‘Nor 
I.” The report, when it appears, therefore, 
will be, or be taken as, Sir James Han- 
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neh’s to all intents and purposes. It might be 
short, passing categorically on the Pigott let 
ters, and the direct complicity of 
named in the Times pamphlet with actual 
crime, but lam inclined to think that it will 
be long, and will, therefore, be 
the nature of an essay on the Irish question, 
in which each party will find quotations for 


the persons 


somewhat in 


use on the stump and in Parliament. Probably 
nobody looks forward to it with much interest 
except the Times, which is naturally extremely 
anxious for some excuse or justification, how 
ever slight, from an authoritative source, for 
the great boldness of its course. 

I was present in court during Sir Charles 
Russell's examination of Davitt, which was in 
some respects interesting, as revealing the cha- 
racter of one of the chief actors in the drama. 
He is a rather small, thin-faced, black-bearded, 
one-armed man, of a distinctly Jewish cast of 


countenance, and, as some say (relying on 

the indication afforded by his name), of 

Jewish origin. He is the son of an evict 
& 


ed peasant, lost his arm when working in 
a factory as a child, and bas passed ten or 
twelve years of his life in prison. His black 
eyes burn deep in their sockets, as the eyes 
of fanatics are apt to do, and he thames up 
now and then in a way that makes you glad 
that he does not feel it his duty to doanything 
unpleasant to you. Nevertheless, such as he is, 
absolutely sel.-taught, he made no mean ap 
pearance on the witness-stand, where, accord 
ing to the cruel and absurd English custom, he 
was kept standing five or six hours a day while 


the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Web 
ster, worried him about his whole past 
life from the age of twenty. His life until 


the Liberals took up the Lrish cause was that 
of a conspirator. 
anytbing, and sometimes visibly disconcerted 
the Attorney-General by the frankness of bis 
avowals, 


He made no concealment of 


I have noticed frequently that Eng 
who are notbing if not 
Crown, are completely upset by the readiness 
of the Irish to avow themselves 
** rebels,” 


lishmen loval to th 


and 
With that deticiency of imaginats 


* traitors” 
m 


which is a national characteristic, they tind it 


difticult at first blush to conceive the stat 
of mind of a man who, born under the 
Queen, avows openly his) contempt for 
her authority. Then Sir Richard is a bad 
cross-examiner. He puts on the old bullying 
nist-prius manner, which in the trial of a px 
litical case draws him into frequent scuftles 
with the witness, in which be is apt to get the 
worst of it. This occurred with Davitt on seve 


t off t 
OU 


Day itt gc he 
whole, without damage, except through th 


ral occasions. 


stand, on the 


e 
production of one very damning letter 
which he wrote when he was twenty 
years old to a brother Fenian who pro 


posed to murder a man for c 
with the 7 Not one word 
of the crime does the letter c 


InNmunivating 
of reprobation 
He sim 


rolice. 


ntain 


ply advises the other man not to do it without 
some one else’s permission, knowing, he now 
says, that the permission would not be given 
and, as a matter of fact, the murder was not 
committed, But the tone of the letter was 
atrocious, and shocked the public. Probably the 
most dramatic scene in his testimony was 
where be avowed his hearty sympathy with 
the widow Walsh, who urged her innocent 


son to die on the gallows sooner than give 
up the actual perpetrator of the 
which had been c 


be did so die accordingly. 


he, the son, 
Davitt's 


adhesion to her view made quite s 


passionate 
sensation in 
the court-room, and really was a flash of lurid 
ligbt on the course of Irish history. It brought 


out more clearly than a whole volume of expo- 
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saw in the naturally litigious character of the 
| Cretans the mic st stract their altention 
from bim and retain S post ippaying the 
} maxim Jt et impera. He set secret agents 
| to stimulate quarrels between families, and 
raise contested claims between adjoining vil 
| lages or districts, His administrative councu, 
| a sort of advisory board to the Vali, contained 


f the most 


some « 


capable and unscrupulous in- 


triguers in the isian 


i, and aided him to carry 
out his policy so well that he was appointed for 


the second term—an isolated case in the annals 


f constitutional Crete. In tl 


o 


us time factions 
and feuds and fights developed rapidly, and in 
due course the 


factions coalesced, as factions 


will, into parties, on whatever 


ho principis 
except that of the gravitation of small movable 


ties were evolved, whose distinctive principles 


| bodies towards each other; and finally two par- 
! I have not been able to dis bul whose 


ver, 





SS 


antagonisms have led, I am informed by a late 
official, to about six bundred political murders 
down to the present time, besides innumerable 
killings and mutilations of cattle, horses, asses, 
stealing and killing of sheep, cutting down of 
olive trees and vines-—-the number of olive trees 
alone cut down being estimated at 40,000 in the 
entire island. The progress of empire under 
Photiades was such that he had finally to be 
thrown to the lions, and the term of office of 
his successors has not averaged much over a 
year. Each in his turn espoused the side of 
one or the other party, and was sacrificed to 
appease the Opposition. 

This state of things made it necessary for the 
perpetrators of the crimes to have friends at 
headquarters and in the tribunals, and the 
judges were of course bound to protect their 
friends, and the deputies were obliged to look 
after the workers, while the members of the 
minority bad no justice except in retaliation. 
The elections were struggles at first to secure 
protection, and then, as the taste for office 
Last year the 
Constitution was amended to confer universal 
suffrage, and a new, enlarged, and hungrier 
constituency was let loose for the quest of the 
privileges of freemen. Fifteen months ago, or 
just prior to the opening of the last session un- 
der the restricted constituency, the present 
Vali was appointed. The two parties into 
which the population was divided were nearly 


grew, to get appointments. 


equally balanced in the Assembly, one calling 
itself the ‘* Barefoots,” and styling its oppo- 
>; the former compris- 
ing the poorer people generally, and the latter 
most of the well-to-do islanders, The Bare- 
foots were in a majority of two or three in the 
full Assembly, and ‘the Governor threw in his 
lot with this majority. 

When the suffrage was made universal, the 


nents the ‘*‘ Haversacks’ 


elections gave scope to more demagogy than 
had been possible before, and the number of 
workers who had to be rewarded for their 
votes and for their works was enormously in 
creased, If it had been ditticult to get justice 
from partisan judges before, it was now much 
more difficult. The management of the elec- 
tions was improved, and the falsification of re- 
turns was much facilitated and increased, so 
that the mayors (every commune has its mayor) 
made no hesitation in giving the certificates of 
election to the man who had the smallest vote: 
and where the mayor was on the side of the 
minority, steps were taken to convert the vote. 
The procureur made charges of some kind or 
other against the known partisans of the 
minority, or Haversack party, on the strength 
of which they were thrown into prison till 
the election was over, and others of the same 
party, having the fear of the law before their 
eyes, veted straight; and when this was not 
enough, the Assembly simply rejected the 
mayor’s certificate and invalidated the election 
of the Haversack candidate, seating their own. 
At last, and this was in the first week of my 
visit, some two weeks into the session, they 
proposed simply to turn the Opposition mem- 
bers out as nuisances, though they were no 
obstacle to legislation in any sense the majority 
might desire, for they were only 15 out of 80. 
Meanwhile, the oflices in the gift of the Gov- 
ernor, of which a slight majority had pre- 
viously been held by the Barefoots, were being 
rapidly converted, and at present they are held 
in the proportion of nine to one by the victors, 
The conversion was proceeding apace when I 
arrived, the substitutions being made with the 
very least regard to the efticiency or honesty 
of the substitutes. A much respected Christian, 
who had long occupied the position of Presi- 
dent of a provincial,tribunal, and who could 
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read and write both Turkish and Greek, was 
dismissed as illiterate, and his place given to a 
man who could write neither of those lan- 
guages. 

Prior to this campaign the practice of rota- 
tion in office on the American plan had not 
been formally adopted as the rule of govern- 
ment; and the minority, which, oddly enough, 
and by the confession of both parties, really 
represents the majority of the population, 
seeing themselves proscribed and hunted out of 
all part in the government of the island, deter- 
mined to rebel. The deputies of the minority 
joined in a protest, demanded annexation to 
Greece, and partly withdrew from the Assem- 
bly. The outrages all this time were increas- 
ing and the authority of the Government di- 
minishing, until no process will run for any 
crime or suit, the gendarmes cannot effect an 
arrest, no one will pay his taxes, there is no 
money in the treasury, and the police have 
struck or resigned. In fact, there is no recog- 
nition of the island Government outside of the 
walled fortresses, Mass-meetings were held and 
telegrams were sent to the Sultan, but the Gov- 
ernor stopped them. The Governor and the 
consuls (who are a very important part of the 
government of the island) agreed to ignore the 
complaints and the anarchy and to minimize 
the importance of the whole matter. The Cre- 
tansin reply called meetings and decided to form 
an Epitrope, or general committee of the popu- 
lation. ‘This is an extremely important step in 
the politics of Crete, and is only taken in view 
of a general insurrection. This Committee is 
now in session in the mountains, and, asI write, 
in negotiations with the Imperial Commissioner 
who has been sent by the Sultan to investigate 
the condition of the island. At least three- 
fourths of the Cretans have taken part in these 
elections, and the legal Assembly no longer 
represents the country, but only the office- 
seekers and the oftice-holders, 

The revolution is overwhelming. The Epi- 
trope has begun to assume the direction of af- 
fairs, collecting the taxes and organizing the 
police, and has really begun to restore order, 
[have now been here three weeks, and in that 
time the change in the condition of the island 
is evident even in our relations with the inte- 
rior. But the chaos is only less; order 1s far 
from restored, and I do not see how it is to be 
established. The entire interior of the island is 
under the control of the Epitrope, but the 
crowding of the office-seekers is undiminished. 
The last steamer from Candia brought 130 ap- 
plicants for offices, all of whom had been effi- 
cient workers in the last elections, and wanted 
to be paid. The consuls, in part at least, wak- 
ing up to the probable consequences of a press- 
man in their midst, advised the Vali to stop 
the guillotine, which he did at last; and the As- 
sembly, which had demanded the heads of four 
Kaimakams among those called for and re- 
fused, abolished the kaimakamliks. It then 
passed an amendment to the Constitution tak- 
ing the election of the judges from the people 
and vesting it in the Assembly; and, without 
waiting for the Porte’s sanction to the amend- 
ment, went on to appoint the judges under the 
new law, though not a single appointee could 
go to his post and the law was worthless till ap- 
proved by the Sultan. 

There is no color of an insurrection against 
the Sultan, for the demand for the union with 
Greece is only the usual formula of discontent; 
but the insurrection, for such it practically is, 
is against the office-seekers and the offtice- 
holders—a revolt against the anarchy resulting 
from rotten self-government. The demands of 
the insurgents are, in chief, two: the dismissal 
of the Vali, who has made himself the chief of 
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a party instead of being the guardian of legali- 
ty and the holder of the balance between the 
two parties; and then the amendment of the 
Constitution in a more conservative sense. 
That other demands will follow is more than 
probable, but these are all that have been 
formulated so far. But I fail to see how this 
is to restore order and uproot the seeds of 
anarchy which have been sowing themselves 
for the last ten years. The rage of parties is 
such that unless (which is barely possible) there 
is a healthy reaction established, so strong as to 
abolish temporarily party distinctions, there is 
no authority in the island which can remedy 
the confusion. Should the Porte send troops 
to enforce order (which is a police function), 
the whole island will take up arms against the 
troops; the same would be the case with a force 
of any other country except Greece, so that it 
is quite within the possibilities of the case that 
the Greeks may be called on to keep the peace, 
and in that case it is also possible that they 
may keep the island. I do not know how far 
the present Epitrope, which is the organ of the 
Opposition, would be able to control the island if 
it became the ofticial majority. Thesame rancor 
of party would probably impel it to persecute 
the present majority, and so provoke a revolt 
inturn, The parties are, in normal conditions, 
in the proportion of two to three in favor of 
the Haversacks. It was the knowledge of this 
fact which gave such energy to the revolt; but 
the minority is still a strong party, and the fac 
tions will not fail to rekindle unless the ma 
jority are wise, which democratic majorities 
rarely are. W. J. STILLMAN. 


SIMON’S ‘WILLIAM THE SECOND.’ 
BERLIN, July 11, ISS? 

THE appearance on the Berlin book-stands 
of M. Edouard Simon’s book, ‘ L’Empereur 
Guillaume IL, et la Premiére Année de sen 
Régne,’ follows by about three weeks the first 
anniversary of the accession of the young 
sovereign, It is intended, as the author says 
in his preface, to close the series of studies con- 
ducted by himself on the contemporaneous 
history of Prussiaand Germany. These studies 
have hitherto included, as the readers of your 
paper are aware, a history of the reign of the 
Emperor William I., a history of Prince Bis- 
marck, and an account of the reign of the 
Emperor Frederick. In all of these works M. 
Simon has displayed a fairness of view and 
impartiality of judgment remarkable in any 
historian, and perhaps without a paraliel in one 
taking as his subject the policies and men of a 
country which, within his own time, has hum- 
bled and then to a certain extent supplanted 
his own. 

His last work will confirm its author’s repu- 
tation for impartiality. [tis so dreadfully im- 
partial that it is almost uninteresting. If it 
had been written by the court historian, the 
brilliant Professor von Treitschke, it could 
not have been more correct, from the imperial 
standpoint, and it would bave been much less 
dull. But court historians, I am told, never 
write—at least not history—and in the absence 
of any other serious work on this the opening 
year of what promises to be a long and impor- 
tant reign, let us take M. Simon's book and go 
over very hastily with him those events of the 
new reign that have served to mark a ten- 
dency by observing which a key to the future 
may be obtained, 

M. Simon indulges in no criticism of a gov- 
ernmental system that makes it possible for a 
young sovereign of unknown character to 
throw his country and all Europe into war in 
order to gratify a personal ambition, With 
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the system he is not concerned 


, only with the 
The 
first half of his book is given up to a sketch of 
the life of William IL 
throne, and to a brief review of the leading 


application of it under the present ruler. 


before he came to the 
events in the reigns of William I. and Frederick 
IIL. as a necessary introduction to those of the 
present reign. In the field of foreign polities 
he designates the elder William and Frederick, 
in a general way, respectively as Russophil 
and Anglophil; but he does not lay great em 
phasis on this, The he 
anxious to make is, that the administration of 


or} 
a 


point Seems most 
Frederick, had he lived, might not have been 
so liberal as it has come to be supposed, While 
recognizing the difference of held 
Frederick and his father, he recalls the tirst 


Views by 
year of the old Emperor’s reign, when he tried 
to rule with a Liberal Ministry and failed, and 
the opinion of Bismarck, that whatever views 
a Crown Prince may hold, when he comes to 
the throne he will see that it is only possible 
for a German Emperor to rule in accordance 
with the principles of the Conservative party. 
The one act of Frederick’s upon which, in Si 

mon’s opinion, the Liberals had aright to build 
hopes for their future accession to power was 
the dismissal of Puttkamer; on the other side, 
in regard to the army Frederick was as much 
opposed as the old Emperor himself to any 

thing in the nature of parliamentary intet 

ference, and his relations to Prince Bismarck 
were personally and officially cordial in the ex 


treme. As to the return of the conquered pro- 


vinees to France, there i 





no reason to suppose 





that the Emperor entertained such an idea, 
There is, perhaps, an historical probability 
that had the Emperor Frederick lived to grow 
old in the cares of office, his opinions would 
have changed in time to the Conservative side, 
But as against this general probability there is 
surely little reason to doubt that had he lived 
in fullenjoyment of his health and faculties, 
he would have sought to apply in practice the 
liberal 
Prince to have held. 


ideas which he was known as Crown 
M. Simon, in taking into 
account only hisacts as Emperor, when he was 
too ill to accomplish whatever he may have 
wished, does him in this matter injustice, 
rick’s tirst public decree (not mentioned by M. 
in this book), leaving the period of 
mourning for his father to be settled by the 


people themselves, instead of setting for it 


Frede- 
Simon 


an 
ofticial limit, showed, at least as clearly as the 
approval or disapproval of a bill involving 
* complicated interests could have done, the libe 
ral nature of its author, The whole specula- 
tion is, of course, a protitiess one, and I hav: 
dwelt upon it only because it seemed to me to 
hang well together 
Simon’s, more creditable to bis patriotism than 


with a fancied aim of M. 


to his historical insight, to which I shall by and 
by have occasion to refer. 





The advent of William IL was accompanied, 
as M. Simon truly observes, by symptoms of 


; and the 
words, addressed to his 
of 
his people, 


alarm both in and out of Germany 
first 
army and navy, instead of, as in 


new monarch’s 


he case 
both his father and grandfather, t 
appeared to justify the fears that were felt. 


The Emperor’s words were not warlike, but 


they were addressed to the war power, and 
showed that his first thoughts were for that. 
Three days later appeared the short address to 


the Prussian people, and not until the meetin 
of the Reichstag did the sovereign address him- 
In ‘h 


to the Reichstag, as in all subsequent speeches, 


self to Germany at large. this first 


sper 
he assured the world of his intention of follow- 
ing inthe footsteps of his grandfather, accept 
ing as alegacy the policies already inaugurated 
in the reign of William I., among which the 


‘Phe 


rtant-—the preservation of pea 


Nation. 


twomost imp 
and Prince Bismarck 
of 


‘'s State-Socialistic svstem 
insurance for the laborin 
for hise 
idressing the Prussian L 
to 
and promised te prot 


rh 


compulsory 
he 
A 


disclaimed 


classes singled out special : 


bation. 
any desire extend the 


tives of the crown, 
all 
ich in 


sia could be « 


liberty of religious sects 


ance, wl anv other 


F msidered only 
empty declamation, has unfertunat 
tical value in Germany, where < 


stands fi 


ir the suppression of tl 


first manifestations of the new Emperor pr | 
duced, as M. Simon says, a generally good im- | 
pression. 

About a month after the death of his father, 
the young Emperor started off on a series of 
Visits to the various foreign and German 
courts, which he has not vet ec Thiprlete | The 
object of these visits, as he himself has given 
out in the course of his speeches, is to cement 
he peaceful relations existing between himself 
and their sovereigns. as well as to encourage 


conunercial intercourse between their peoples 


and his own. The Emperor has thus far visit 


ed St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Copenhagen 
Dresden, Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Munich, Vier 

na, and Rome, and he has yet to visit England 
and Greece. His reception at each of these 


t 








places was good, or at least polite In Vienna 
the Crown Prince Rudolph was absent fre | 
the festivities, but the Eimpe ror Francis Josey 
made up for his son’s neglect with the most | 
pointed expressions of friendshy In K 
there was a confrelemps im the fort f al 
shower of red paper scraps bearing the words 
‘Vive la France |" some of which fell into t 
Emperor's carriage ; but the greetings of the 
populace were unmistakably friendly the 
Emperor here showed much tact in his intet 
course with King and Pope, and succeested in 
getting away without becoming t asion 


ol any acute unpleas intness, 


the visit to St. Petersburg alone does not seem 
to have been the desired on 





first German sove 


liam II, is the 








Russian, this circumstance does not seem t 
have been sufficient to recommend him to tl 
Czar's atfections. The relations between th. 
two countries at the present moment, if one 
can trust to newspaper expression of opinion 
on both sides, are decidedly stra i and a 
though a vear has now gone | since tl 
Kaiser’s visit, nothing detinite given it 
about the Czar’s re it 

Before the Em part f St. Pe 
tersburg, he ac h great re tance 
Von Moltke’s re rom his active post 
as head of the army, and f i for the aged 
soldier a lighter task in the Presidency of tt 
Council of Natioual Defence. This led natu 
rally to the retirement of other old soldiers 
and the advancement of vounger officers to the 
first places in tl muy That these chan zes 
were made from ssitV a t s ra 
tion for the ufort t r off s, and 
not at ali to introdu more WATIILKe iint 
the first rank t sery M. Simon seems 
to be justitied i ng s try 
Tt iality t Emperor's f gs t 
wards t! st soldier of his army does 1 
adm fa doubt 

As regards great quest s of pariia 
mentary ¢ I nt ar 1 reiic us t it 
M. Si 1 inte ts the Emperor's w s t 
mean it w pr in both a middie way 
to extr as S \t e dinner give 
the Char tot rs t Reichstag, 
the Emperor overtur i all the traditions of 
the Prussian court by attending in person 
and entering into discussion upon political 
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A new era has bevur he said t \ 
isla i ke to Kee; p> re at sw 
ret ~~ ifives t} I I Miy ' ; 
father always 1 ‘ doa stra to t 
but 1, for my part, am a child th ews 
This, however, must tak t ’ 
that he { tof dis < : No . 
} t . 
hasany w t anny ' 
\ f l amd M 
list it} 
and t " ir 
He will trv to cove MOS . 
the Moderates of t ! ta | , 
tt Progressists and ¢ Rea ' 
their differing ways lhis is 
sense, the mid way, but . t 
nanother, the way t abs ( \ 
t who w dl ap t . ns f ‘ 
und only Kindly sents not va 
In questions of the 1 soF ‘ 
Semitic party has been sup] ! 
syinpathies of the | {1 sa \ 
support, M. Simon cs ' sca t 
the case, and t 1 sa remark of I 
peror’s, apropos of this s t w 
savs that her vy pat 
i nts of ti reaticnnne ve 
one will be ve} at wis t 
hack the whe ¢ that all ( 
ition is dictat by aria . 
ind wi! ‘ < 
andl se to stir f . 
isAlnst i r ms 
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want ¢ fact that t . 
} Pek-es NOC emmy v ‘ t “ 
er to «} w that ‘i : . . 
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mony Stat t als yor i ‘ r 
ved 1 ti “ " ! In ¢ 
| tics > t ’ , 
bers ist iva \ vt 
‘ ani s bal _ Vs t ~ 
at the | g of t xt i , 
ort x rtv i ™ } 
the Dr smarek 4 S ‘ . 
t i ir na tr WeG . 
la init) y ls nt _w 
j irds party int Stat I wr 
as deter i that: sha stake tl 
tu f his fe gs. Whatever progress may 
mea is not ¢t be nstrued as mea y 
invt x v ated by the S ! its 
ihev ur . ene s f the State ¢ be 
ised san ategory Ww the Fre 
Tt s nt t« e< at s 8 ‘ The’s Ty 
} y Py e Bismarck te es rad 1 se 
ti $ I eral il t 1 a tr ut 
the rwouild reserve t! main for 
the Socia werats. His t t uae of 
the express S es of the En 
pire) wasin the month of May tothe delega 
ns et eX ss t r grievances by the 
striking miners of Westphalia. If they main 
tained t selves in calmness and strict con 
ty with iw, he told them, | would 
rest himself in their behalf but if the 
strike should prove to be the result of Socialist 
azitations, he should not be able to examine 
their demands with patience, and would order 


a vigorous suppression of their excesses. On 
the dav following he received a delegation of 
the pr 


ture on the duty they owed the State to care 


prietors of the mines, and read them a 
le 
for the welfare of their laborers, and to pre 
vent the recurrence of such troubles by a wise 
foresight and an endeavor to admit the work 


| men to their just share of the benefits. As are 


sult of the Emperor's intervention, a compro 
mise was agreed upon by the miners and their 
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employers, and the strike, for the time, came 
to anend, When M. Simon finished this part 
of his book, he had not heard of its renewal; 
but, as we know, the soothing effect of his 
Majesty’s words was but temporary. 

While, however, the Emperor has shown 
himeelf intolerant of anything like Socialism 
when carried on among the people themselves, 
he has been the zealous promoter of the Social- 
istic system having its origin in the iron power 
of the State. The passage of the law assuring 
to invalid and aged workmen an income pro- 
portional vo the salary they received in the 
practice of their trade, is an event of impor- 
tance enough to mark the first year of any 
reign. Opposed to the end by the representa- 
tives of the class for whose benefit it is in- 
tended, it was finally adopted, as M. Simon 
says, ‘‘ after long hesitations, and on the press- 
ing desire of the Emperor.” 

To go backwards from the events last men- 
tioned, we must not forget to chronicle the 
Emperor's conflict with the Liberal press of 
Berlin. The best known incident of this con- 
flict was the publication of a portion of the 
Emperor Frederick’s diary. All the circum- 
stances concerning this episode are so familiar 
that it is unnecessary to repeat them here, and 
it need only be recalled that all the efforts of 
the Government to have some one punished for 
the publication came to naught, the courts 
steadily deciding in favor of the defendants, 
But the somewhat hostile criticism of the 
Liberal journals during the first part of his 
reign, aud especially their free speculation upon 
his former relations to his father and _ bis 
present ones to his mother, irritated the young 
sovereign in the extreme, and led to a protest 
on his part to the Berlin officials when they 
came to present him with a fountain on his 
return from his southern visits. He spoke out 
his indignation very clearly, but, the Liberal 
journals pretending to misunderstand him, he 
named them explicitly as the offending mem- 
bers of the press. When this did not silence 
them completely, a bill was prepared for pre- 
sentation in the Reichstag the effect of which, 
if enacted, would be to restore the censorship 
in its worst form. This bill has not yet been 
urged upon the Legislature, and whether it has 
been abandoned, or is being held in reserve for 
another session, I do not know. M. Simon has 
made no mention of it whatever. 

Two other policies—the building up of a 
navy and the fostering of a new colonial sys- 
tem—mark the first year of the new Emperor's 
reign. ‘The first of these has long beena fa- 
vorite project of his, and he has lost no oppor- 
tunity of expressing his desire that Germany 
may become a first-class marine Power. The 
colonial policy is perhaps a natural outcome 
of the other ; but M, Simon is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in saying that it originates not so much 
with the Government as in the sentiment of 
the people, which is just now under the fasci- 
nation of thecolonial idea. In this matter the 
Emperor would prefer, as M. Simon puts it, to 
keep behind rather than to anticipate public 
opinion, 

Apart from Russia and the two members of 
the Triple Alliance, the two countries whose 
relations with the German Empire offer the 
most interest are England and France. More 
than once since the advent of William II., the 
grounds for a possible disagreement between 
the Governments of London and Berlin have 
been made visible. The disputes in the two 
closely connected royal families, and the treat- 
ment of Sir Robert Morier by Bismarck, have 
furnished such grounds. Yet the relations of 
the two Powers have remained friendly, and a 
compact has been made binding them to joint 
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action in the war against the slave trade on 
the African coast. M. Simon with justice at- 
tributes the avoidance of any break in the re- 
lations to the habit of the British Foreign Office 
of keeping itself free of personal entangle- 
ments. In regard to the attitude assumed by 
the new Emperor to France, M. Simon be- 
lieves it not to differ from that of his two pre- 
decessors, To quote from his book: 


‘* For a long time,” he says, ‘‘ people have 
been saying that he (the Emperor] is badly dis- 
posed towards the French nation. It would, 
perhaps, be more exact to say that he feels mis- 
trust—a feeling which he shares with his pre- 
decessors, and which finds its explanation in 
the relations created between France and Ger- 
many by the war of 1870 and the treaty of 
Frankfort in 1871,” 


M. Simon goes on to say that the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine keeps open a big ditch between 
the two countries, but that,that question aside, 
“their diplomatic relations, since the advent 
of William II., have not lost the correct and 
courteous character which they had under the 
two preceding reigns.” M. Simon is‘careful to 
remind his countrymen, as has been mentioned 
above, that the intentions attributed to the 
Emperor Frederick of returning the conquered 
provinces never had any existence in the mind 
of that ruler, and that therefore he is not to be 
preferred on that ground to his son and suc- 
cessor. Whether he is to be preferred on the 
ground of a greater liberality of mind and 
general policy, M. Simon has been careful 
throughout the present volume to express his 
doubts. M. Simon does not make the preten- 
sion, as he informs us, of writing history, in the 
strict acceptation of the word, of events so 
close at hand ; moreover, he could not write 
historically of mere matters of speculation. If, 
then, he seems to strive, in a work not strictly 
historical, to lay stress upon the doubts he has 
conceived upon the degree of liberalism that 
would have marked the reign of a monarch 
who achieved something like popularity in the 
land of his enemies, for his supposed liberal] ten- 
dencies, is there anything unfair in supposing 
that M. Simon has been actuated in this by a 
naturai and patriotic desire to bring about a 
less hostile feeling on the part of. his country- 
men towards an emperor who is not, after all, 
so different from the one they admired ? 

In writing of contemporaneous events, there 
are advantages in living at a distance from 
the scene of your story, but there are also dis- 
advantages. If M. Simon lived in Berlin, he 
would notice, unless I am much mistaken, from 
the mere tone of ordinary conversation, the 
public consciousness of the changed spirit in 
the pational administration. From  Frede- 
rick to William was a change from progress- 
ive ideas to mere reverence of tradition. So 
far as a stranger can observe, the Germans 
do not regret the change, but they recognize it. 
German society of all classes adapts itself with 
peculiar readiness to the opinions in vogue at 
court, and it is from this easy to determine 
when these opinions have undergone a change. 
A friend related to me the other day an in- 
stance which illustrates the point, and at the 
same time shows the direction of the last 
change, ina field apart from politics, A cer- 
tain gentleman here made his preparations, 
during the lifetime of the Emperor Frederick, 
to start a review of literature and belles-lettres 
(a department in which German periodical 
journalism is singularly weak). On the Empe- 
ror’s death, he gave up his intention, giving as 
his reason that, without the interest he had 
counted upon in the court, he did not believe 
that he could make the venture a success, 

A little incident, now going the round of the 
newspapers, shows as well as anything how the 





Government of William is careful, even in 
small things, to distinguish itself from that 
of Frederick. The last-mentioned Emperor 
changed the name of the palace at Potsdam 
where he was born from ‘* Neues Palais” to 
** Friedrichskron,” directing that it should al- 
ways be known by the latter name. As soon 
as‘he was in his grave, the old name began to 
be revived, and it is now given out that the 
building is to be known again as the ‘' Neues 
Palais,” the order, of course, coming from the 
Emperor, as without his permission the change 
of name would be illegal. 

M. Simon’s summing up is highly favorable 
to the young Emperor, whose first year of so- 
vereignty he has been reviewing. One year, 
as he admits, is a short period to judge by, and 
no final judgment can be passed until he has 
been seen in the face of trial, which he bas not 
yet had to encounter. But what one can say 
at present is, that in this first year of oftice he 
has avoided the mistakes which many expected 
to see him commit, and justified the hopes that 
others felt of his capacity for government. 

‘This year of début,” so M. Simon begins 
his concluding remarks, ‘*‘ truth compels us to 
recognize, has not corresponded to the fears 
to which at first it gave rise; it has rather con- 
firmed the prophecies of those placed within 
the environment of the future heir to an impe- 
rial crown, who —- well of his qualities as 
a ruler. ee hese fears (that he might 
disturb the peace of Europe] have happily 
shown themselves up to the present time to 
have been without foundation, and nothing 
gives cause for apprehension that they may be 
near a realization.” 

This is true, and the influence the young Em- 
peror has exerted for peace indicates a con- 
quest of himself which is thus far his best title 
torenown. His reign, which in so many other 
respects seems likely to be a repetition of that 
of his grandfather, bids fair to resemble it too 
in the conscientious regard for duty; he will 
set, we may hope, and, I think, believe, his 
duty to Germany above any ambition he may 
feel to win his laurels on a field of battle. 

J. K.P. 


FROM NIFFER TO TELLO,—IL. 
DRESDEN, July 2, 1889, 

Botu Layard and Loftus, in their travels and 
explorations in Assyria and Babylonia, were 
possessed with the laudable desire of finding 
whatever could confirm the historical accuracy 
of Bible statements, and the latter, I think, 
was curiously biassed by this desire in his ob- 
servations about the Bene Rechab, or Sons of 
Rechab, to whom he devotes the better part of 
a chapter in his valuable and fascinating work 
on Chaldea and Susiana. It will be remem- 
bered that there was among the Jews at the 
time of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar a nomadic tribe, the Rechabites, dwell- 
ing in tents and abstaining from the use of 
wine, by the command of Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, their father, and that, in consequence 
of their adherence to this ancestral command- 
ment, Jeremiah used them as the text of a ser- 
mon to the Jews, ending with the words (Jer. 
xxxv. 19): ‘‘ Therefore thus saith Jehovah Sa- 
baoth, the God of Israel: Jonadab ben-Rechab 
shall not want a man to stand before me for 
ever.” Loftus at once reached the conclusion 
that the Bene Rechab whom he found along 
the Shatt-el-Hai were the Rechabites of the 
Bible. He speaks of them as a very numerous 
and independent tribe, allied with the great 
Montefik nation, but governed by an Amir 
holding a peculiar, almost sacred position. He 
also lays great stress on the markedly Jewish 
type of face which distinguishes them even 
among Semites, and which was the great argu- 
ment for his identification. In answer to alk 
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my questions I was assured that they were only 
one of the largest sub-tribes of the Montefik 
nation, and no one knew anything of the ex- 
istence past or present of an Amir as their 
head, 

It is so difficult to obtain information among 
the Arabs of conditions, events, or men of a past 
generation, that I should, nevertheless, be in- 
clined to accept Loftus’s statements regarding 
the status of the tribe in his day, and suppose 
a change of conditions since that time ; but in 
regard to the matter of Jewish type I am 
afraid that he was the victim of mental bias. 
The Jews have always played an important 
part in Irak or Babylonia, and they even 
formed, shortly before the Mohammedan con- 
quest, an independent kingdom in the marshes 
of that region. There would, therefore, be no- 
thing surprising in the existence of a tribe or 
tribes with Jewish blood in their veins. But 
tome (and I found my opinion contirmed by 
at least one other unprejudiced observer) the 
Bene Rechab, together with all the Montetik 
whom I observed, are not only not Jewish in 
type, but, in marked contrast with the pure 
Semitie type of the Affek, they present a non- 
Semitic, or at the least mixed, type. Their 
faces were generally broader and rounder, the 
eyes neither so dark nor so liquid, and their 
noses of no particular shape, and as much or 
more inclined to turn up thandown. In many 
cases one might suppose that Mongol blood ran 
in their veins. I may add that similar diver- 
gences of type seemed to me to prevail in the 
towns along the Euphrates. So the Arabs of 
‘Anah and Hillah present a pure Semitic ty pe, 
those of the intervening towns, and especially 
of Hit (ancient Issos), a non-Semitic or mixed 
type. Similarly, the Armenians present at 
least two, and I think three, types, one of which 
is very pronounced in its Semitic character, so 
that it is frequently impossible to distinguish 
Armenians from Jews, although the former 
claim Aryan descent; while another broad, flat- 
nosed type might even be Tatar. 

To return from this ethnological digression, 
leaving our horses at the camp of the Bene 
Rechab, and taking the chief with us as guard 
and guide, we descended the Shatt-el-Haf by 
boat the very night of our arrival, reaching 
M. de Sarzec’s camp among the ‘Atab Montetik 
at midnight. After our own rough settlement 
on the barren summit of the Niffer mounds, M, 
de Sarzec’s little village on the shore of the 
Shatt seemed like a quiet summer retreat, the 
more especially as his wife, a ten-year-old son, 
and a French maid accompany him. Tello 
itself is three or four miles from the camp. 
Excavations were not in progress on the day of 
our visit, on account of M. de Sarzec’s indisposi- 
tion, and for the same reason he did not ac- 
company us to the diggings. Outwardly con- 
sidered, the mounds are very uninteresting, 
low, and so gradual in outline that it is ditti- 
cult to determine their real extent. The exca- 
vations are neither large nor deep, and from 
all that [ could learn I do not think that any 
part of the mounds has been thoroughly ex- 
plored, so that much may still be expected 
from this site. The antiquities excavated here, 
as is well known, are the most valuable yet 
found in Babylonia, and M. de Sarzec has 
justiy acquired his renown as a successful ex- 
cavator. The determination of this site for 
excavations was the result not of its identitica- 
tion with a well-known ancient city, for even 
yet we scarcely know what city stood there, 
but of the finding by ‘Arabs at this point of 
fragments of an inscribed statue, and up to 
the present moment excavations in Babylonia 
have resembled a game of chance, the ruins of 
the most famous cities yielding comparatively 
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little to the spade, while this unknown site has 
yielded treasures of the first importance for the 
history of civilization. 

Our visit to M. de 
livened by an Arab war, resulting from the 


Sarzec was almost en 
cutting of an irrigation canal, and the village 
nearest to M. de Sarzec’s camp was actually 
marching tothe fray when the gendarmes in 
terfered and sent the combatants home. The 
the 
along the Shatt-el-Hai, due to a severe chas 
tisement inflicted upon them by the 
few years since, was well i 

incident. 
ing,we had a specimen of Arab love-making in 


peaceful and subdued condition of tribes 


t soldiers a 
Illustrated by this 


Having witnessed a war in the morn 


the afternoon, on our return voyage up the 
Shatt-el-Hai. 
means of a rope attached to the top of the 


Two Arabs towed our boat by 
mast. It proved to be an exciting if not perilous 
mode of locomotion. Sometimes they would 
stop to clap their bands and dance and sing, 
and then, when the boat had come to rest and 
the rope was slack, whether from a sense of 
neglected duty or of mischief, they would start 
off again at full speed, almost oversetting us. 
One of them was in love with a maiden named 
Chorla, a native of one of the villages which 
The sight of 
him to dance and sing, clap his hands and 
stamp his feet with double diligence, chanting 
Chorla’s praises and proclaiming his own de 
votion. of almost 


we passed. this village inspired 


Arab music is tolerant any 
words, however unrhythmical, and the laws of 
composition appear to admit of indetinite repe 
tition, so that while he sang a long time, the 
words were little more than variations of the 
one theme: I can 
not live without thee 
of her worth. 


herself walking on the bank, but the coy maiden 


‘* Chorla, how I love thee! 
'* and an emphatic state 
ment Shortly we met Chorla 
disappeared within her garments, demurely 
ignoring both us and her lover. The finslact of 
such a courtship would be the agreement with 
for the 
bride’s purchase, although a maiden occasional 
ly elopes without waiting to be bought. In 
from Niffer t 
daughter of our guide, a maiden of fifteen, who 
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his account, walls are visi 
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expressed my desire to visit the site in ques 
tion, to investigate the truth of this story 
but the Bene Rechab refused me an escort, de 
claring that it was unsafe, being in the terri 
tory of the Ez-Zetih, the same tribe which had 
robbed the Bene Temim a few days befor 
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then proposed to go without 
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sheep was said to be four piastres, or sixteen 
cents, ten sheep out of every hundred being 
given for nothing. I was alsc informed that 
the annual Government tax on each sheep was 
four piastres, on each camel ten piastres, or 
forty cente, and on the land, which is claimed 
as public domain, 50 per cent. 

Our return route after leaving Hamud-el- 
Bender's hospitable tents was for the most part 
over ground already traversed. The only 
other mound of very large size which we saw 
was Tuweybis, almost due east from Niffer, 
about in the place assigned on Kiepert’s map 
to Serasoubli. This mound was said by our 
guide to be larger than Bismya; it should, 
therefore, be a mound of the first importance. 
I was unable, however, to check his statements 
by personal observation, as large canals full 
of water intervened, and I could not spare the 
extra day needed to visit it. We reached Nif- 
fer Friday, April 5, after an absence of six 
days. JOHN P, PETERS. 


Correspondence. 


THE MARBLE FAUN, 
To THE Eprror or Tur NATION: 

Sir: The mistake of your correspondent who 
writes in the Nation of July 11 and 18 concern- 
ing ‘ The Marble Faun,’ to my thinking, lies in 
a misapprehension of the book as a whole, and 
is indicated whenever it is called a ‘ novel.” 
That is exactly what it is not: Hawthorne 
himself, on the title-page, calls it a Romance, 
and the distinction must be borne in mind ; it 
was never intended as a delineation of actual 
life in any country, or at any time, and must 
not be judged from that point of view. The 
Italy of tradition and poetry, the Italy of 
those who have never visited it, is a land of 
dreams and memories, whose long past is ever 
present, and whose brief present is insignifi- 
eant. There is abundant evidence that Haw- 
thorne carried with him during his Italian 
travels this atmosphere of unreality. In the 
preface to the very book in question he says, 
‘* Italy was chiefly valuable to him [the author] 
as affording a sort of poetic or fairy precinct, 
where actualities would not be so terribly in- 
sisted upon as they are, and needs must be, in 
America”; and elsewhere in the same preface 
he says, ‘* The author proposed to himself mere- 
ly to write a fanciful story, evolving a thought- 
ful moral, and did not purpose attempting « 
portraiture of Italian manners and character.” 
Again, he expresses surprise that so much of 
description should have crept into his story, 
and explains it by the strong hold of one’s 
mind that artistic and imaginative Italy al- 
ways takes. 

But Hawthorne is too subjective to be held 
rigidly to local color: in his own way, and of 
objects that appealed to his peculiar sensibility, 
he was a keen observer; but of the actual, 
every-day life of the people around him, he 
knew less than most men. He does not belong 
to the modern school of story-writers, and 
must not be judged by their canons. Had 
Donatello been an Italian, the criticism that 
his characteristics are incompatible might be 
correct—to the Italian of Donatello’s nature 
before his sin, a ‘‘ New England conscience” is 
an impossibility; but the answer to all such 
criticism is, that he was not an Italian, and the 
mistake lies in seeking an actual prototype for 
a fanciful character. [nthe story he is spoken 
of as belonging to Italy in much the same way 
that the merchants in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ are 
assigned to Bagdad; some local habitation is a 
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caped from his inherited Puritanic conscious- 
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necessary part of the stage setting, and Italy 
does better than any other country. 

Donatello is not a portrait of any one man, 
or any dozen men; he is an ideal creation, the 
embodiment of Hawthorne’s speculations as to 
the purpose of evil. The philosophical motive 
of the book, in my estimation, is the develop- 
ment of the human mind through the arousing 
of conscience; it is the use of sin as an educa- 
tional force. In Donatello the whole drama is 
portrayed; the other characters of the romance 
furnish the side-lights. Since the literary 
form chosen is that of a story, the philosophi- 
cal ideas must be clothed in human attributes; 
but that the development of the philosophy 


may not be hindered by the demands of proba 
bility, Donatello is portrayed as just that 
slightly unreal, faun-like creature, who is hu- 
man enough to be the hero of a story, and 
fanciful enough to be untrammelled by the laws 
of logical development. That he has also the 
possibility of the Puritanic horror of sin is 
simply a part of the premise of the argument, 
and not itself open to discussion. The ques- 
tion of probability Hawthorne has waived by 
slightly removing his hero from the race of 
men, by leaving his pointed ears a matter of 
doubt, by dwelling upon his communion with 
the birds and the innocent animal life around 
him; and by so doing he has purposely placed 
him beyond the reach of our tape-line, and the 
book of ‘ The Marble Faun’ must be judged as 
a whole, not as a congregation of characters, 
That fanciful blending of the actual and 
visible world with the unreal, personified 
images of the imagination is precisely Haw- 
thorne’s distinctive gift. To attempt to ex- 
plain it to one who does not uppreciate its 
charm without an explanation, is as futile as to 
undertake to elucidate a witticism, There is 
nothing that I know of in literature, outside 
the realm of fairy tales, with which to com- 
pare‘ The Marble Faun’; and perhaps, after 
all, it is an exquisite kind of fairy-tale adapted 
to grown-up children, and clothing in fanciful 
forms the deepest philosophical speculations. 
Some one has said that Hawthorne never es- 


ness of sin: he only succeeded in giving it 

literary expression; but in no other one of his 

books is it so vital a part of the work—no- 

where else has he treated it so completely or so 

profoundly. G. P. D. 
Cuicagao, July 21, 1889. 


THE DESCENT OF ANNE HATHAWAY, 
To THE Eprror oF Tur NATION: 

Str: If the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had 
regained comparative health, he had promised 
me to devote more time to the question of the 
descent of Anne Hathaway. When I began to 
correspond with him, he was positive that she 
did not belong to Shottery, and I agreed with 
him. Since that time I have wholly changed 
my opinion, and he modified his before he pub- 
lished the seventh edition of the * Outlines,’ 

We have two clues to Anne’s history, and, so 
far as I know, only two. The first is, the will 
of Richard Hathaway of Shottery, dated 1581, 
which mentions no daughter Anne, only a 
daughter Agnes. Mr. Phillipps tells us that 
the names Agnes and Anne were interchange- 
able. Why? Because, under the Norman pro- 
nunciation, the g was a silent letter, and we 
find the same person mentioned as Agnes, 
Annes, or Annis, and often in one instrument. 
The change from Annes to Anne was very 
easy, and very likely to be made if there were 
two of the same name in contiguity. In Rich- 
ard’s will mention is made of a daughter Agnes 
and a son Thomas, and he then leaves to Agnes 
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and Elizabeth Hathaway ‘a sheepe apeace of 
theme.” ‘Daughters of Thomas Hathaway ” 
he calls these, and this could not have been his 
son Thomas, not yet twenty years of age. Of 
his own children, only two were grown, name 
ly, Agnes and Bartholomew. This Anne and 
Elizabeth, daughters of Thomas, seem to have 
been older, since no condition is attached to his 


” 


bequest of a *‘sheepe apeace.” May they not 
have been wards or children of a brother for 
whom the son was named ? 

Of this will Fulke Sandells was one of the 
executors and John Richardson one of the wit- 
nesses, The names of these two persons, resi- 
dent at Shottery, soon appear as Shakespeare's 
bondsmen in the marriage bond executed No 
vember 28, 1582. What more natural, if Anne 
were really under the care of Richard Hatha- 
way? Twoseals were used upon this bond, 
but only one was lettered. Under the circum- 
stances, may not the R. H. upon this seal be 
supposed to stand for the Richard Hathaway 
whose executor Fulke Sandells was at the mo- 
ment? But why, when Fulke Sandells is 
named as Fulke Sandells of Shottery, is ‘‘ Anne” 
salled Anne Hathaway of Stratford? Is it 
not possible that, although in some way under 
the care of Richard Hathaway, she was and 
had been for some time in the employ of John 
Shakspere at Henly Street ? 

There is still another clue to Anne Shake 
speare in this will, Richard Hathaway desires 
that a debt of four pounds, six shillings and 
eight-pence be paid to his shepherd, Thomas 
Whittington. Ten years after, in April, 1601, 
this same shepherd of the Shottery farm died 
and left in his will to the poor people of Strat- 
ford forty shillings ‘“‘that were in the hande 
of Anne Shaxspere, wife to Mr. William Shax- 
spere.” So Anne at least had not then lost 
sight of Shottery. 

Now for Lady Barnard’s will. In January, 
1570, she leaves handsome jegacies to the 
daughters of her ‘kinsman Thomas Hatha- 
way,’ a joiner, then living at Stratford. Of 
the five Hathaways mentioned, two are named 
Elisabeth and Joan. Joan was the name of 
Richard’s wife at Shottery, and he had a 
daughter Elisabeth. A third is named Rose, 
and the Register of Burials at Stratford enters 
* Rose, daughter to Thomas Hathaway, buried 
November 1, 1582." Not too creditable a per 
son, this Rose, to judge by other entries. Lady 
Barnard applies the word ‘ kinsman” to the 
Hartts as well as to this Thomas Hathaway. 
The Hartts were the grandchildren of her 
grandfather's sister. Why may not Hathaway 
have been the grandson of her grandmother's 
brother, all of them being cousins to herself 
“twice removed ”? 

Mr. Phillipps thinks there was no connection 
between the Thomas mentioned in Richard's 
will and Richard's own family. He gives no 
reason, and it seems to me an arbitrary de- 
cision, No one of the above suggestions would 
have any value of itself, but, taken together, 
they seem to me to have weight. 

CAROLINE HEALEY DAL. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., July 20, 1889, 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT DELPHL. 
To THE EpITtoR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: [have just seen the letter of Dr. Wald- 
stein in reply to mine on the excavations at 
Delphi. I have no intention to enter into a 
controversy on the subject, but will simply say 
that I showed my letter in the Nation to M. 
Foucart and te the French Minister at Athens, 
M. Montholon, and they both declared it to be 
absolutely exact. It was, indeed, written on 
the information of the former gentleman, and 
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did not pretend to go further than the state- 
ment of the French side of the question, and 
for this there was no need to goto Dr. Tarbell 
or even Dr. Waldstein. 

Dr. Waldstein seems to have accepted the 
assurances of the Greek Government with a 
naiveté which, to those who know it, is amus 
ing, but he was distinctly informed that the 
Freneh School and Government had not with 
drawn, and did not mean to withdraw, their 


claims to the concession of the excavation o 


Delphi. Moreover, the Greek Government has 
granted the concession to the French School on 
condition of the conclusion of a treaty of com 
merce, Which condition was accepted by the 
French Government; and though the present 
Chamber of Deputies has refused the law, it 
remains only in abeyance until another Cham 
ber is elected, which will be before long. It is 
nonsense, then, to talk of the French being ex 
cluded. The French Minister has made the 
interference of Mr. Fearn, our Minister, the 
subject of a formal representation to his own 
Government, requesting it to ascertain from 
the Government at Washington if it has the 
intention of entering into the competition for 
the work at Delphi against the French School 
As tothe terms, I can state another fact, 
which Dr. Waldstein seems to be ignorant of, 
which is that, when the concession was offered 
to the French School, it was with the condi- 
tion that the Greek Government was to pay for 
the expropriation up to a certain amount, but 
that when Mr. Feara came in to ask for the con- 
cession the Greek Government informed Fou 
cart that they had now a better offer, and 
that if the French wanted it, they must pay 
also the expropriation, and must, moreover, 
purchase the entire village (of which a part, 
being founded on rock, was not required for 
the exeavations), and, when the excavation was 
tinished, must make over the site to the Greek 
Government besides the entire product, That 
part of the site which it is Known contains the 
temple is worth, according to the estimate of 
Foucart, about the sum | stated. The condi 
tion that the French Government should ae- 
quire the entire village, with compensation for 
all the improvements which the inhabitants 
have been rushing up since they beard that the 
American millions were coming {nto the affair, 
is the result of the American intervention, and 
shows that the Greek Government has a good 
eye to business; but I am much mistaken if 
the flagrant dishonesty of the proceeding will 
meet American ideas of fair dealing or finanve. 
The only reason why ‘these excavations 
ought to be undertaken soon” is that the 
Greeks are trying to make as much as they can 
out of them by additional constructions on the 
site, which they expect the Americans or the 
French will have to pay for in addition to what 
was there when the negotiations commenced. 
It is now many years since the French began 
to urge the work, and they have always been 
ready to undertake it on terms which would 
have been considered most liberal by any p 
ple which had not been accustomed to consider 





its arch:vology as a matter for speculation and 
money-making. The Archeological Society 
of Athens, which comprises all there is in 


Greece of real devotion to the archaology 


the country, has always opposed the concession 
of Delphi to anybody but itself, and it has al- 
Ways made its views prevail. If, in the in- 


terest of science, it is necessary that the exca 
vation of Delphi should be done at once, the 
best course would be to intrust the funds for it 


to that Society, which will do the work for the 


half of what it would cost the Am 
School, and do it without any heartburnings 


While the concession to the American Schau 
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al Repubheans who are anxious to 
a change made at once in the Postmaster- 
that there has been something wrong or 


ionable in the management of the Grand 


Very truly yours, FLW, BALL 
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THE NEW ENGLAND BURNINGS. 
To Tne Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: “J. C.N.,” in his interesting letter on 
witch-burning in the Nation of July 25, com- 
menting upon the negro burnings cited by you 
in your note on the same subject in the Nation 
of July 11, says that ‘‘those old Puritans 
showed a ghastly gallantry, sending the women 
to the flames, the men to the gallows.” This 
was a gallantry, however, by no means peculiar 
to our Puritans. It was a part of the English 
law which they brought to this country with 
them. ‘In treasons of every kind,” says 
Blackstone in his ‘Commentaries’ (vol. iv., 
p. 95), ‘the punishment of women is the same, 
and different from that of men. For as the 
decency due to the sex forbids the exposing 
and publicly mangling their bodies, their sen- 
tence (which is to the full as terrible to sensa- 
tion as the other) is to be drawn to the gallows 
and there to be burned alive.” And he might 
have remarked in this connection quite as well 
as in any other, ‘‘So great a favourite is the 
female sex of the laws of England.” 

The last of the two negro-burnings which 
you mentioned, namely, that at Cambridge, 
Mass., on September 18, 1755, was clearly for 
the crime of petit treason, committed when a 
servant kills his master (25 Edw. IIL, c. 2). Of 
the punishment for this crime Blackstone again 
says (vol. iv, p. 204): ‘*The punishment of 
petit treason in a man is to be drawn and 
hanged, and in a woman to be drawn and 
burned, the idea of which latter punishment 
seems to have been handed down to us by the 
laws of the antient Druids, which condemned a 
woman to be burned for murdering her hus- 
band [another form of petit treason], and it is 
now the usual punishment for all sorts of 
treasons committed by those of the female sex.” 
It was not till 30 Geo. IIL. c¢. 48 that mercy 
tempered the delicate but cruel justice of the 
old law, and the punishment of women in all 
cases of high and petit treason was changed to 
simple drawing and hanging. 

In regard to the case of the two negroes exe- 
cuted for arson September 22, 1681, it may be 
that the life destroyed by the woman was her 
master’s, in which case her crime would have 
amounted to petit treason, aud burning would 
have been the appropriate punishment accord- 
ing to the rule above stated. If, as G. L. 
B.” suggests, it was ‘‘a rude attempt to suit 
the penalty tu the crime,” it is difficult to see 
why a distinction should have been made in 
favor of the male negro, Burning was equally 
well suited to his crime. Perbaps, by some 
confusion of ideas, the rule prescribing differ- 
ent punishments for the sexes in cases of high 
and petit treason was extended to these two 
cases of arson. 

But even if this burning was only a rude at- 
tempt to suit the punishment to the crime, it 
would not stand without precedent and authori- 
ty. To quote from Blackstone a third time 
(vol. iv., p. 222): ‘* The punishment of arson 
was death by our antient Saxon laws, and in 

the reign of Edward the First this sentence was 
executed by a kind of lew talionis ; for the in- 
cendiaries were burned to death ; as they were 
also by the Gothie constitutions.” 

It would seem that the aspersions which have 
been cast on the Puritans for their burnings 
ought rather to fall on the laws of England. 


R. D. Weston-SMITH. 
Boston, July 27, 1889. 








SHORT TERMS OF OFFICE DANGEROUS 
TO PRIVATE RIGHT 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION : 
Srr: Onder the above heading you published 
an article from Mr. ¢. C. Binney which, as a 
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criticism upon the opinion of Judge Holt of 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, in City of 
Covington vs. Hoadley, 88 Ky. 444, ‘‘ misses 
the ford,” as we say in the State. The action 
was to recover taxes erroneously assessed and 
collected, and, as the charter of the city of 
Covington contained a clause limiting the time 
in which such an action could be brought to 
six months, the court simply held, Judge Holt 
delivering the opinion, that the Legislature 
could constitutionally enact such a statute. 

Mr. Binney seems to think that a claim based 
upon a contract or tort can be asserted with- 
in five years in this State; yet this is not true, 
as all actions for injury to the person, malicious 
prosecution, libel, slander, etc., must be brought 
within one year. This same clause of our sta- 
tute of limitations prescribes the same time as 
that within which an action for killing stock 
by railroads shall be moved; yet, by a provision 
of the charter of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company, for such killing the limita- 
tion as to that company is six months, and this 
has been upheld as a proper and constitutional 
exercise of legislative power, with probably a 
fairer field of criticism than that chosen by Mr. 
Binney. 

Mr. Binney says, contrasting the different 
times prescribed as against a private person 
and the city of Covington: ‘‘A valid claim 
against an individual or corporation cannot 
stand upon any really higher ground than one 
against a municipality; yet Judge Holt would 
apply a wholly different rule in the two cases.” 
This is nottrue. It was not Judge Holt’s pro- 
vince to make the law; that belonged to the 
Legislature. He simply decided upon the 
power of the Legislature to make such a law 
or not. He may be in error as to the reasons 
moving the Legislature to act. More likely his 
error, if any, consists in guessing out only a 
part of those reasons, But he may be par- 
doned it he failed to give the whole of them, 
since there are many acts of the various Legis- 
latures—and some of them touching the very 
question of limitations of actions—to find any 
reason for which one ought to be considered 
fortunate. WILiiAM L. DULANEY. 


BOWLING GREEN, Ky., July 22, 1889. 





WORKS ON HUMAN ANATOMY. 


To THE EprTror oF THE NatTION : 

Sir: Inthe review of Prof. Leidy’s ‘ Anato- 
my’ in the Nation of last week, while full jus- 
tice is done to that work and its author, there 
occurs an oversight in regard to his predeces- 
sors, when it is said that his first edition, appear- 
ing twenty-eight years ago, ‘‘ then formed the 
only original American compendium of human 
anatomy.” 

The library of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
contains, as shown by its catalogue, the follow- 
ing works: ‘A System of Anatomy,’ 2 vols., 
by Caspar Wistar, M.D., three editions, 1811, 
1814, and 1825; ‘A Treatise on Special and 
General Anatomy,’2 vols., by William E. Hor- 
ner, M.D., 1826; ‘An Illustrated System of 
Human Anatomy, Special, General, and Mi- 
croscopic,’ by Samuel George Morton, M.D., 
1849, 

Caspar Wistar, M.D., was Professor of Ana- 
tomy in the University of Pennsylvania from 
1809 to 1818. Dr. William E. Horner followed 
him in the same chair, though not immediately, 
occupying it from 1831 to 1853, Dr. Samuel G. 
Morton was Professor of Anatomy in the Penn- 
sylvania Medical College from 1839 to 1545. 
Wistar contributed at least one original ob- 
servation to anatomical science, that of the 
before undescribed triangular processes on the 





posterior part of the ethnoid bone of the head, 








sometimes called, after him, the pyramids of 
Wistar. Horner discovered the tensor tarsi 
muscle of the eye, which facilitates the flow of 
tears from the eye tothe nose. Wistar’s most 
important work was bis elaborately illustrated 
‘Crania Americana,’ a very valuable contribu- 
tion to American ethnology. 
Respectfully, H, HARTSHORNE. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 23, 1889. 





[The works named should certainly not 
have been ignored, although, perhaps, even 
that of Morton had become somewhat out of 
date at the time Dr. Leidy’s treatise was 
published.—Ep. Nation. } 





RUINOUS FREE TRADE, 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Tread in Engineering (London), for Ju- 
ly 12, p. 46, col. 2, as foliows: 


‘*The wages of the northern steelworkers 
have been advanced another 2'¢ per cent., in 
accordance with the report of the accountants 
for the past three months. This will make 71, 
per cent. above what is called the standard 
rate, and will remain in force, as the price to 
be paid, during July, August, and September. 

‘*In the Midlands the price of iron hasstill 
an upward tendency, the prices having been 
advanced 10s. per ton during the past week. 
This advance in price will affect the wages of 
the work-people, who, like the steelworkers, 
will reap some advantage from the rise in the 
market price of iron.” 


In your issue of July 18, 1889, I find that 
Carnegie’s men have had their wages reduced 
20 per cent. I leave you to make the com- 
ments, Low-TAriF¥ DEMOCRAT. 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 26, 1889, 


Notes. 





In enumerating, last week, the works of the 
late Prof. Alexander Johnston, it seems we did 
not exhaust the list. Henry Holt & Co. an- 
nounce that he left in their hands, ready for 
the press, a second ‘History of the United 
States,’ written on a plan somewhat similar to 
that of his text-book bearing the same title, 
‘* but suited to a shorter course, and perhaps to 
less mature minds,” 

D. C. Heath & Co. will shortly publish ‘ Mo- 
dern Facts and Ancient Fancies in Geography, 
a Handbook for Teachers,’ by Jacques W. Red- 
way; and ‘ Topics in Geography,’ in seven 
grades, by W. F. Nichols, 

Ginn & Co. publish in August a ‘ General 
History,’ by P. V. N. Myers, President of Bel- 
mont College—a condensation into 700 pages of 
his well-known ‘Ancient History’ and ‘ Me- 
dizval and Modern History.’ 

A compilation of articles by Susan Coolidge, 
Arlo Bates, and other writers will forma hand- 
some volume, called ‘The Coast of Maine,’ to 
be published by Henry G. Peabody, Boston. 
It will be illustrated by fifty photogravures of 
scenery. 

A special product of the Maine coast comes 
to us in the * Annual Index to Periodicals for 
1888 [brought down to July, 1889}’ (Bangor: 
W: M. Griswold). It is the seventh of the 
compact ‘‘ Cumulative Indexes,” subsidiary to 
Poole, invented by Mr. Griswold, and embraces 
thirty-four periodicals, mostly American, 

The London Publishers’ Circular states that 
of Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth’ the first 
English edition of 2,500 copies is nearly exhaust- 
ed, and that 10,000 copies of the American edi- 
tion have been sold in this country. ‘ We un- 
derstand,” it adds, ‘‘ that a second and revised 
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edition of the book may be looked for in the 
early autumn.” 

The New England Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety have just reissued separately Mr. Henry 
F. Waters’s more recent ‘Genealogical Glean- 
ings in England,’ as part 3 of vol. i. Miss 
Susan B. Kidder has equipped it with indices 
of persons and of places, thus perfecting the 
usefulness and heightening the fascination of 
the ‘Gleanings’ for whoever is interested in 
this kind of research, or, we will add, in the 
friendly drawing together of Englishmen and 
Americans which it promotes. Mr. Waters is 
now, by reason of his brilliant discoveries in 
the case of John Harvard, Roger Williams, and 
Washington, conspicuous as the very wizard of 
genealogical divination; but one who runs 
through the pages before us must be struck 
with the ever-broadening base of solid induc- 
tion which he builds incidentally, for the fu 
ture elucidation of much humbler pedigrees. 
The fund for the support of Mr. Waters’s 
arduous explorations still needs to be fed by 
public-spirited contributions, and these may be 
made through the Society. 

A fourth edition of J. J. Bond's standard 
‘Handy Book of Rules and Tables for Verify- 
ing Dates with the Christian Era’ has recently 
been added to Bohn’s Reference Series (New 
York: Scribner & Welford). 

We learn from the Athenwum that a small 
collection of memorial records of the late Prof. 
Sheldon Amos has been privately printed for 
circulation among his friends, 

‘A Dictionary of American Politics, Com- 
prising Accounts of Political Parties, Measures 
and Men, etc.,’ by Everit Brown and Albert 
Strauss (New York: A. L. Burt), deserves men- 
tion, even if long delayed, for the good faith of 
the undertaking; but the compilers were in no 
sense qualified for selection, definition, or accu- 


rate statement. The very first page (Aboli- 
tionists) is full of error and misleading sugges- 


ee 


tion. In one paragraph on page 283 four out 
of six dates are wrongly given. The faults of 
the scheme are many. The book is perhaps 
not worthless, but it is absolutely untrust- 
worthy. 

The preface to Prof. A. N. Van Dag}l’s ‘ Pages 
Choisies des Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon’ 
(Ginn & Co.) will conciliate many readers. He 
addresses it not only to teachers of French, but 
to ‘* others also, who, as principals or in any dif- 
ferent capacity, have something to do with the 
choice of text-books.” ‘‘The study of a for- 
eign language,” he says, ‘‘ ought to bring stu- 
dents in contact with the master-minds of for- 
eign nations. Students ought to grasp ideas 
aud feelings with which the writers of their 
own nationality cannot make them acquainted. 
Unless this result is obtained, it seems to me 
that the time given to French or German is 
wasted.” He thinks the French and English 
literatures ‘‘ particularly well-fitted to balance 
each other.” The annotations are in French. 

A monograph on the Cathedral of Milan and 
the designs for the facade (‘ I] Duomo di Milano, 
e i Disegni perla sua Facciata’) has been pre- 
pared by Camillo Boito, with an extensive pic- 
torial accompaniment in lithography and photo- 
gravure, and a trial bibliography by F. Sal- 
veraglio (Milan: L. De Marchi). Boito argues 
for the amalgamation of foreign and Italian 
design in the building, rejecting its derivation 
from Lombard architecture. 

‘* English Culture in Virginia” is the attractive 
title of a double number in the seventh series of 
the Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science. The writer, Prof. 
W. P. Trent, does not awaken curiosity for no- 
thing. He has to tell of the founding of the 
University of Virginia by Jefferson, and of the 
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efforts to procure professors from abroad. The 
particular sources are the letters and papers 
of Francis Walker Gilmer, Jefferson's emis 
sary for this purpose. Prof, Trent notices with 
amusement the outcry raised against the un- 
patriotic neglect of home talent. The Boston 
Courier applauded the proper remark of the 
Connecticut Journal, that no American could 
read of it without indignation. ‘The Philadel- 
phia Gazette was of the same mind, and 
thought “ this sending of a Commission to Eu 
rope to engage professors for a new university 
is, we think, one of the greatest insults the 
American people have received.” We manage 
this thing much better nowadays, under the 
joint rule of Protection and Labor : we keep 
these interlopers from landing by law, or send 
them back if they are detected. 

The Library for June gives an interesting ac- 
count of the library of Ralph Thoresby, the 
topographer; end an article on * 
Books with English Title-pages ” 
verely the common custom of importing books 
printed and published in America, and issuing 
them with title-pages which bear only the Lon 
don imprint and the name of an English pub 
lisher. The writer thinks it strange that, in 
this protest against a sham, he should have to 
arraign, as one of the earliest offenders, that 
arch-antagonist of shams, Thomas Carlyle, who 
writes to Emerson in 1838, with reference to the 
‘ Miscellanies’ of the latter, ‘‘ Why not have 
200 or 300 of the American edition struck off, 
with ‘ London: Saunders & Ottley,’ on the title 
page, and sent over hither in sheets!” This 
reprehensible custom, however, is not confined 
to English publishers, for American firms are 
also in the habit of importing English books 
and issuing them with only an American im 
print on the title-page. Inthe July number of 
the Library the most important paper by far is 
Mr. Blades’s article on ‘ Paper and Paper 
marks,” which should be read and digested by 
every bibliographer. Mr. Pollard calis the at 
tention of English librarians to Miss Hapgood’s 
entertaining account of her experiences in the 
St. Petersburg Library, narrated in the Nation, 
No. 1238, and gives a long extract from her de 
scription of Russian library methods. In 
the notes the editors remark that they have re 
ceived more than one plaintive letter from 
young librarians, appealing for help in the 
shape of papers on methods of work, and won- 
der why American librarians should have 
almost a monopoly of that kind of writing. 

The greater portion of the June and July 
numbers of the Centralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen is taken up by the continuation of 
Schultze’s paper on the influence of the Scotch- 
Irish monks on medieval culture, and the first 
two instalments of Ortroy's Belgian military 
bibliography for the year ISS7. In the June 
number, however, Dr. Falk gives some inte 
resting facts concerning Ivo Wittig, and de 
clares that there is no foundation for Hessels’s 
confident assertion that Wittig was a relative 
of Gutenberg, which was put forth as a reason 
for discrediting his testimony in favor of 
Gutenberg. Those librarians who are fortu- 
nate enough to possess a copy of the catalogue 
of MSS. on vellum from the Hamilton Palace 
collection, described in the Nation No. 1242, 
will be glad to know that the July number of 
the Centralblatt contains a complete list of the 
purchasers and the prices obtained at the re 
cent sale of the collection in Londen. The 
ninety-one lots brought a little over $75,000, 
Quaritch carrying off the lion's share. He 
purchased twenty-seven manuscripts at a cost 
of over $33,000; of the four lots which ran up 
to &,000, or above that, he secured three, one 
of them being the famous Anglo-Saxon MS. of 


American 


criticises se- 
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the Gospels, on purple vellum, for which he 
paid $7,500 and now asks $12.5. Karl Triit 


ner of Strassburg appears as the purchaser 
of a number of valuable specimens, and Dr 
Goldschmidt of Frankfort carried off 
cost of about $15,000, among them the 
ful MS. of Boccaccio’s * Les Ilustres 
reux,’ for which he paid $8.0) 
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Library of Berlin made an effort to secure 
‘Der Walsche Gast’ of Thomasin von Zit 
claria, but was outbid by Quaritch, who gay 
$1,700 for it. 

The extraordinary engineering of th new 
toothed railway up Mt. Pilatus ts «dl, 
with effective cuts, in the latest num 4 
Vom Fels zum Mee Heft LL, ISS SO we have 
received from F. W. Christern. [ts maxt: 
gradient (25° 30) is alleged to be tl past 
yet attempted with this sort of road i 
ascent takes an hour and twenty 1 


involves the passage of several tunnels and 


arched viaduct over a frightful . 
two tunnels The cost of structing ¢) 
nearly three miles amounted to some RIN) (es 


Sertimer’sfor August presents two portraits 


of Tennysen and also a brief and disc: 4 
count of the poet's tirst venture, in pany 
with his brother Charles, into the world of 
letters. Prof Lounsbury concludes these 
nvsoniana by acriticism, or rather eon pear 
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sustains those who think that the last of thes 
is a poem quite the peer of the oa r vers 


though necessarily infertor to it in pu 


rest. Prof. Lounsbury i { 
well have said more than he \ . 

praise of the art, the dignity, the power, a 
especially of the wiser temper and t if 


the last utterance of the pox ; his . 
The remainder of the magazine contains tw 
prominent sporting articies, one aw 
tennis and one upon tarpon fishing in Florida, 
each of which has its espe rea s 
paper upon electric lighting, with its mu 
tiplicity of illustrations, is alse pro nt i 


useful toa wider circle. The rest of the nu 





ber is occupied with fiction, in which Mr 
Stevenson holds his own, and Mr. Brander Mat 
thews gives a ron motiv 
and artistically fran > a y . 
man’s first love in the setting of a Dakota bli 


zard on Christmas, 
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search for the lost " kids” a fi 
soldier life. ‘“* A Pagan Incan 


as a finale to the 


lover's buried 


tation,” by Bovesen, is toouncanny, and, being 
mere fancyv—almost a ghost story—racks the 
reader's sensibilities in an utterly me less 
manner. The other stories sink into common 
place. 


—The midsummer Cextury is adorned, as is 
but 


se which 


usual, with a large number of woodcuts, 
the of tl 


seem to be given asa sort of challenge by the 


most beautiful are th: 


en 
who, in a series 
W ood-En 


Painter-Engraving,”’ 


group of ** painter-engravers ” 
of short 
graving,” by Kingsley ; 
by Closson, and ** The New School! of Engrav 
ing,” by J. P. Davis 
wood-engraving as an art for its own sake, and 


articles—‘‘ Originality in 


plead for the rights of 


not merely for reproduction and commercial 


purposes. These papers, with their evidence 
of enjoyment in the artist’s life, show plainly 
enough the sensibilities of the artistic tempera 
ment; and if wood-engraving is to be employed 
in the way indicated, it could not have better 
friends than men so strongly endowed with 
feeling and with technical skill as are these 
masters of the art. The they 
have obtained is sufficient proof of what the) 
ean do to accomplish their ambition, and the 


effects are marvels; but if we read rightly 


success which 















what they say, it is to the proof upon Japan 
paper that they specially point in claiming 
wood-engraving as a painter-art. Their con- 
tention has, in so far, more relation to the arts 
of luxury than to that popular art which 
wood-engraving is commonly engrossed with ; 
but even if the best results are thus limited to 
the few, comparatively speaking, those which 
can be rendered on the magazine page are also 
delightful to the eye. These landscapes and 
the fine portraits of French’s preceding article, 
together with the three engravings after Fra 
Angelico by Cole, and the portrait of Tennyson 
by Johnson, taken together, represent the art 
at its best, and illustrate its excellence in what- 
ever way it turns its graver. We have left 
space only to mention the text. The papers 
upon the poison of serpents, the Biblical ele- 
ment in Tennyson, Mr. Kennan’s distressing 
account of the Kara prison, relieved by a tri- 
bute to one humane and heroic Russian official; 
‘Artist Wanderings among the Cheyennes,” 
with some unfavorable comment upon the pre- 
sent mode of educating a few boys to relapse 
into savagery, and also a word in favor of 
placing the Indians under the War Depart- 
ment, are the most noticeable in a number of 
unusual interest. 


—Harper’s continues its Russian articles with 
an elaborately illustrated account of the Krem- 
lin, in which the cuts usefully exhibit ob 
jects of Russian art to theeye; and Abbey and 
Parsons make up a second picture-article in 
their marked style, to which some well-timed 
verses by Austin Dobson are attached. The re- 
mainder of the number affords a variety of 
commonplace of the usual sort, in which the 
most interesting piece of information is the 
brief description of Mexican lustred pettery, 
and the hope held out that the lost art of the 
Italian workers of the sixteenth century, and 
their brothers, the Saracens, may be recovered, 
The secret of this lustre has been sought for 
without success by the moderns. Mr. Warner, 
however, found by chance something resem- 
bling the old art in a shop in Mexico, and a 
friend whom he put upon the scent discovered 
the village and the kiln whence it came, and 
learned the nature of the process from the In- 
dians who were at work upon it. The writer 
attributes this success in winning the confidence 
of the shy and secretive native potters to their 
mistaking her for a nun. The process, at all 
events, affords hints for European experiment. 
The other prominent papers are a panorama of 
court-day in Kentucky, the history of the Fan, 
and a labored analysis of the movement of re- 
ligious thought in Germany,with special atten- 
tion to the present state of theology, church 
parties, and materialism and the empire. Pho- 
tography also receives attention in two papers, 
and gives occasion for an admirable centennial 
portrait of Daguerre, as authentic as any in 
existence, being from a daguerreotype. 


—Mr. Lowell opens the August Atlantic with 
along philosophical poem, in which he makes 
the memory of his sister’s gold-fishes in his boy- 
hood an occasion for drawing a_ pleasing 
analogy between the world outside their wa- 
tery horizon as it appears to them, and tbat 
beyond our senses as we sometimes fancy it ap- 
pears tous. The conceit is sketched out partly 
in a thoughtful, partly in a reminiscential vein, 
and no other poetry is allowed to mar the ef- 
fect. The classical papers to which we have so 
often had the pleasure of calling attention are 
continued by an admirable account of the lo- 
calities which make the background of Virgil 
in the landings of Eneas on Italian soil and in 
the Latin War—an article so entertaining in 
itself, and warked by such refined sensibility to 


, 
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the qualities of Virgil, as to renew inour minds 
for the hundredth time the wonder why the se- 
cret of this poet is so seldom disclosed until 
after school and college days are over, The 
common lack of appreciation of Virgil is the 
capital instance of the sterilizing power of 
pedagogy, and a lamentable one it is too, 
Mrs. Wyman, in ** From Generation to Genera- 
tion,” gives an interior view of the home-life of 
a Garrisonian Quaker family, which is remark- 
able for its success, not only in detailing little in- 
cidents, but especially in giving the atmosphere 
and tone—that impalpable, pervasive, and con- 
stant element in an humble family life which 
can be caught and rendered only by rare’good- 
fortune. She writes her story as an illustra- 
tion of changes in New England life, not egois- 
tically, and as such it has historical value. The 
remainder of the magazine offers a critical and 
appreciative account of the Canadian poet, 
Louis Honoré Fréchette; a careful paper upon 
the theory of sovereignty in our Constitution, 
and legal decisions and public opinion under it, 
and instalments of Byuner’s and James's serials, 


—The opening notice in the eighteenth vol- 
ume of Stephen's ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ (Macmillan) is a good instance of the 
readability of this work. James Esdaile (1S80S- 
1850) was a Scotch physician who went to 
Hooghly, India, for hospital work, and there 
practised mesmerism in painful operations 
with a success which led to Government’s plac- 
ing him in charge of a small hospital for 
further experiment, and finally promoting bim. 
The appearance of ether and chloroform on 
the scene in 1848 put anend to the more labo- 
rious method of producing anwsthesia, and, for 
the rest, he found the process too exkausting 
when applied to the less susceptible Scotchmen 
at home. <A few pages further on, in the notice 
of John Bishop Estlin, an eminent surgeon of 
Bristol, uncle by marriage to the economist 
Walter Bagehot, we read of his ‘ Remarks on 
Mesmerism ’ in 1845, *S a lucid exposition of the 
scientific method of investigating phenomena 
said to be due to hidden forces of nature.” 
Such glimpses of past opinion abound in this 
admirable work. Faraday is most honored by 
aliotted space in this volume, having twelve 
pages from the hand of Tyndall, whose skill is 
striking. Mr. Stephen himself returns to fa- 
miliar themes in writing on Fielding in up- 
wards of seven pages, and in condensing bis 
Life of Fawcett into four and a half. Guy 
Fawkes seems liberally supplied with three. In 
the nineteenth volume, which ends with For- 
man, the astronomer Flamsteed gets seven 
pages, John Fletcher a little more, and Flax- 
man five. At the other extreme, there is a 
brief account of Margarie Fleming, with a sug- 
gestion that her life was probably the shortest 
of any commemorated in this Dictionary; and 
Fleta is inserted, for the sake of saying that it 
is the name of a book and not of a person. Un- 
der Mrs. Fitzherbert we are told that the Messrs, 
Coutts have a strong-box confided to them in 
1853, containing her certificate of marriage to 
the Prince of Wales (George IV.), and other 
interesting documents which the public may 
not yet view. We miss under Capt. Robert 
Fitzroy a citation of Darwin’s very condensed 
character of this able officer and scientist (in 
the Autobiography)—all the more because it 
furnishes the key to his failure as an adminis- 
trator in New Zealand. Fitzroy, by the way, 
was the first whodevised storm-signals and put 
them in practice. Matthew Flinders, another 
naval captain, was perhaps the first to investi- 
gate the error of compasses caused by iron in 
the ship. Ralph Fitch, a contemporary of 
Shakspere, was the tirst Englishman known to 
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have made the overland journey to India by 
the Euphrates. The first line of the narrative 
of his voyage in Hakluyt is so closely echoed in 
‘* Macbeth ” (Act 1,3) that it is clear Shakspere 
must have used Hakluyt. Among pioneers we 
remark, finally, Lieut.-Col. Patrick Ferguson, 
inventor of the first breechloaders used in the 
British army. He tried them with effect on 
the American rebels at Brandywine, but Sir 
William) Howe broke up his rifle corps, and 
made them exchange their arms for the old 
muzzle-loaders, 


—The French have always been a home 
keeping race, partly from their national or 
parochial belief that France is the true celes 
tial empire, of which Paris is the New Jerusa 
lem, and partly also, perhaps, from a dislike of 
the sea or of water. A census of Frenchmen 
living abroad was taken in 1861, and the num- 
ber reported was only 516,000, This number 
was almost certainiy less than the true one, 
for the census was roughly and imperfectly 
taken, In consequence, French consuls all 
over the world were instructed to report again 
upon the subject, and the result of their inqui- 
ries and their estimates has just been published. 
This shows that of Frenchmen abroad there 
were in 1886; in Europe, 200,000; Africa, 30,000 ; 
Asia, 15,000; North America, 120,000; South 
America, 40,000; Oceania, 5,000—in all 408,- 
000, Of those in Europe 54,000 are in Switzer- 
land, 51,000 in Belgium, 26,000 in England, 
17,000 in Spain, and 10,000 in Italy. Searcely 
any of these emigrants came from central 
France. Flanders, the Pyrenees, and the Midi 
furnish most of them. A Jarge number belong 
to the priesthood, or to the religious orders of 
men and women, 


LODGE’S WASHINGTON, —L 


George Washington. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
{American Statesmen Series.| | Boston - 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1880. 2 vols. 

Tne serious fact surviving our centennial cele 

brations is that, though the plaudits were for 

the traditional Washington, it is with a new 

Washington that historians must now deal. 

Research has transformed the most conven- 

tionalized of figures into a singularly fresh sub- 

ject of study, interest in which increases with 
the perception that, in recovering ‘‘the real 

Washington,” the nation is exhuming and deci- 

phering lost or neglected facts and factors of its 

own history. The valuable work of Dr. Hale; 
the new data published in the centennial nuim- 
bers of the magazines and journals; above all, 
the surprises contained in Mr. Worthington 
Ford’s first two volumes of Washington’s writ- 
ings, have confirmed a growing conviction 
that, notwithstanding the library of works 
concerning him, a critical Life of Washington 
is the desideratum of American history. It 
would have been unreasonable to expect in Mr. 
Lodge’s work a satisfaction of this need. The 
subject is too new, too large, the data too in- 
complete—perhaps, we should add, the popular 
sentiment too tenacious of traditions—for the 
appearance of such full and critical treatment 
in any near future, The most that could be 
fairly expected from a writer of even Mr. 

Lodge's ability and opportunities was a large 

contribution in the direction pointed by histo- 

rical studies; and by this utilitarian standard 
his success is to be measured. 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Lodge’s reputation 
with students of the period that his task was 
not limited to Washington’s military and po- 
liticai career. Or, if he could have devised a 
novel method by which history should begin 
with tbe later and end with the earlier events, 
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the task of criticising him would be less em- 
barrassing. We must adopt that method so 
far as to enter a caveat against any assump 
tion that the whole book is to be judged by its 
treatment of Washington’s early life and the 
{n old 
Virginia Mr. Lodge is heiplessly out of his 
habitat. What knowledge of the Northern 
Neck he could obtain by running old Parson 
Weems to earth, and returning in triumph 
with his brush, is nearly all that can be con- 
ceded our author. He appears ready to ac 
cept almost any story—provided it is not in 
Weems—or any statement found in a book, 
without attempting verification. 
this part of the work are small, so far as the 
character of Washington is concerned, but 
they are grave by reason of the mistrust raised 
that our new guide is ready to leave us now 
and then in the hands of other guides, whose 
superannuation or incompetency are the raison 
Wétre of his enterprise. 

When he writes historic names wrong— 
Ashley’s for Ashby’s (Gap), Carey for Cary, 
Grimes for Grymes—one would gladly con- 
clude that he is some proof-reader’s victim; 
but it is too plain that be is following Washing- 
ton Irving’s mistakes. He repeatedly falls in- 
to the.Custis and Lossing ruts. Concerning 
the Westmoreland told, 
‘* Three years after George Washington’s birth 
it was burned, and the family removed to an- 
other estate in Statford County ” (1, pp. 37, 38). 
The estate referred to, now in Stafford, was in 
King George County; the fire is a tradition un- 
known to Dr. MeGuire (in 1836), who says “ the 
change of residence was probably induced by 
of health” (‘ Religious Opi- 
nions and Character of Washington,’ Introduc- 
tion, p. xv). The same writer, who married 
Washington’s grandniece, dates the removal 
to the farm near Fredericksburg ‘ about the 
year 1739.” We are further told by Mr. 
Lodge that “the ‘ Lowland Beauty,’ Mary 
Bland, married Henry Lee, and became the 
mother of ‘ Legion Harry,’ a favorite ofticer 
and friend of Washington, and the grard- 
mother of Robert E. Lee, the great soldier 
of the Southern Confederacy” (I, p 93). The 
wife and grandmother referred to was Lucy 
Grymes—who, by the way, was not ‘* of West- 
moreland,” as is stated on the previous page. 
We are happy in finding that Mr. Lodge's 
familiarity with the New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical saved him 
from following the traditional pedigree of 
Washington, which Colonel Chester ‘* broke 
beyond repair” in that publication (vol. xxi, 
p. 25); but apparently he learned this too late 
to alter his pages, which proceed on the assump. 
tion that Washington was by birth an aristo- 
crat, and connected with the disproved family. 
When Mr. Lodge assumes an “identity of 
arms” between the immigrants and the Sul 
grave family (I, p. 31) we again find ourselves 
delivered to the modern traditionalist. So far 
as is known, Washington himself was the first 
to adopt those arms, 

Poor Parson Weems is poetically avenged 
by the facility with which Mr. Lodge is misled 
by later Weemses. The ‘‘ Rules of Civility,” 
written in Washington's youngest handwrit- 
ing, which have long puzzled historians, are 
approached by Mr. Lodge with a rhetorical 
** Eureka”: 


persons and places related thereto. 


The errors in 


birthplace we are 


considerations 


Register 


“It has always been supposed that these rules 
were copied, but it was reserved apparently 


for the storms of a mighty civil war to lay | 


bare the original source. At that time a little 
volume was found in Virginia bearing the 
name of George Washington in a boyish hand 
on the flyleaf. The book was entitled ‘ The 
Young Man's Companion,’ It was an English 
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work by W. Mather, and at 
the end it contained the rules for behavior 
found in manuscript among Washington's pa 
pers” (I, pp. 49, 50), 

* An account of this volume,” it is added in 
a footnote, ** was given in the New York Tri 


bune in 1866, and also in the //istorical Maga 
zine (X, 47 [It is stated that the book was 


presented to Gen. Grant, and, if so, it has now 
passed into the keeping of the Government.” 


These apparently separate authorities are 
he 


The “account” is vague enough, 


one, the magazine having copied from t 
newspaper, 
and the point interesting enough, to merit som 
Had this latest biographer of Wash 
York 
had he 
he 
well-informed editor 
after 


inquiry. 
ington considered that even the New 
Tribune may occasionally be fallible 

given due weight to Dr. Toner’s edition of t 
that 
years 


in which 


states, twenty-two 


— Rules,” 
he T trrenee s 
“account,” that he has searched in vain to find 
these rules in print 
examined Mather’s well-known book and saved 


he would at least hav: 
himself the mortification, and his readers the 
disappointment, of discovering that it 
nothing of the kind. 


contains 


We should be glad to add, were it possible, 
that the inattentiveness to details and inexact 
ness, of which we have given some examples 
mnfined 
rian interest. 


are © to matters of local and antiqua 
But the many brilliant qualitie 
of this book, its certainty of popularity, render 
it the more necessary to warn its readers that, 
even when in our author’s own hands instead 
of those of his misleaders, and in grave matters 
they must not feel perfectly secure. ‘This spirit 
ed, fluent, always interesting book is at the 
same time subtly theoretical, In most instances 


Mr. Lodge gives us the facts on which he gem 


ralizes, but we note one instance in which the 
substitution of 
fortunate. In 
to his brother 


says: ‘* I] heard the bullets whistl 


a version for a quotation is un 
early life, Washington, writing 
concerning his first skirmish, 
and, believe 
me, there is something charming in the sound.’ 
Mr. Lodge says Washington wrote ‘that he 
loved to hear the bullets P 


The connotations of the seutences are different 


whistle” (1, 


Washington’s words may have meant only 
to reassure his brother urage 
under fire, or no more than the melodieus note 
made by a bullet; but the airy phrase substi 


tuted compels the letter to support Mr. Lodge's 


as to his ec 


theory that ‘‘ Washington had the fierce, fight 
ing temper of ‘the Northmen. He loved battle 
and danger, and he never ceased to love them 


and to give way to their excitement,” ete 


. > I . 
Lam led to 


ide 


This is said of a man who wrote: 
reflect how much more del 


ightful to an ut 


bauched mind is the task of making improve 


ments on earth, than all the vain glory whi 
can be acquired from ravaging it by the most 




















uninterrupted career of conquests.” In the same 
vein Mr. Ledge writes, ‘‘ In this Second C4 
gress he appeared habitually on the fl s 
blue-and-buff uniferm of a Virginia col 
lt was his way of saying that the hour f ac 
tion had come.” ete. If ou ithor has gr s 
for believing that Washingt wore a dress 
different from what he had been accustomed 
to wear asa member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses (which John Adams, in me ning 
he dress, does not sugges those grounds 
should surely bave been given. Readers not 
enamoured of the ‘fierce fighting nis may 
draw from such an indivi irad 
conclusions unfavorable to the sty and 
moderation generally supposed to be ira 
teristic of Washington 

Erroneous as Mr. Lodge's theory of Washing 
ton’s temper appears to us, we probably owe to 
it the adi: le summary of Washington's 
career in the lution to which two-thirds of 





j 
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his first volume are devoted We would al 
most advise a reader to begin the first volume 
mm page | where the incomprebensible Vir 
ginian disappears and the American General 











comes into view, The very stvle be mas tnore 
fr aud at times is even felicitous ;, tl nar 
shalling of facts is skilful, and interest distri 
buted in fair proportion between the military 
ind political aspects of the Revolution. The 

lation between these aspects, and the govern 
nental evolution whic Y seded pa ss? 
with the Revolutior ure icidly set f h 
and the field of constitutional study somewhat 
extended. 

Mr. Laxdge’s brain is a fine loom ive it the 
threads, it will weave them bravely a sul 
stantially; but, for selecting or proving the 
threads, no adequate apparatus is provided hin 
The wrong thread, or the rotten, is thus some 
times visible in the woof, Mr. Lodg ells the 
Significant story of the General's refusing ¢t 
open Lord Howe's letter addressed t Lreory 
Washington Esq, ete, ete," ast ws 
bearer Was courteously ived, but the lette 
was declined ‘The ete, et may tt i any 
thing,’ said the Englishman It may alse 
mean nothing,’ Washington replied What 
the messenger said was Lhe ete, et piles 
evervthing.” And anythir said Washing 
ton 

\ more seri ars 1 Mr. Laxige's 
sul wi { to 1 ate the As, 
affair ( ing been bang va 
party of Tort head by the 1 sh Ca 
l } i tinot I tt,as Mr. I xe Spx ‘ 

Was! art mea is Lis cle 
miinerd retaliath rom a ne his prison 
ers Washington sed one to be sele “d by lot 
to suffer de tless | tt sh t be d 
livered up 

‘The fatal lot,” savs Mr. Laxdy ‘had fallen 
upon a mere boy, Capt. Asgill, who was both 
amiable and popular, and Washington was be 


set with appeals in his behalf, for Lady Asgill 
moved heaven and earth to save her son. She 
interested the French court, and Vergennes 
made a special request that Asgill should be re 
leased. Ev Weshington’s own officers, nota 
bly Hamilton, sought to influence him, and 
begged him to recede. In these dithcult cir 
cumstances he hesitated, and asked instructions 
from Congress... It was difticult to re 
tuse Ve riretninhes, an 1 Mgeress glad if the ex- 
cuse and anxious to obl their allies, ordered 
the release of Asgill 


as a ‘‘ petty” inci- 
ge; but the pivot 
tted Asgil had 
surrendered with 





Hi h excluded him 
from liability to be used as a hostage in any 
subsejuent reprisals This fact has, indeed, 
been omitted by hington’'s biogray hers, 





iat the papers relating 
We have 


idence now in 


i their attention. 


escay™ 


before us the « py of a corres} 


possession of a descendant of Gen. Lincoln 
which shows the incident to have been by no 
means petty in the eves of Washington. The 
officer with the British prisoners, Maj. Gor- 
i under date of May 27, 1782, writes to 
Washington, calling his attention to the Four- 
teenth Article of the Cornwallis capitulation, 
wil ‘“‘expressly says that no articles of 
capitulation are to be infringed on: pretext of 


ete. 


ed ** Private,” 


reprisals,” Washington, in a letter mark 
writes to the Secretary of War 
Lincoln) as follows : 
“Sth June, 1782. 

*My Dear Str,—Col. Hazen's sending me an 
under the capitulation of Yorktown 
for the purpose of retaliation has distressed me 
exceedingly. Be so good as to give me your 
opinion of the propriety of doing this upon 
Captain Asgill, if we should be driven to it for 
want of an unconditional prisoner. Presuming 


officer 
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that this matter has been a subject of much 
conversation, pray with your own let me know 
the opinions of the most sensible of those with 
whom you have conversed. Congress by their 
resolve has unanimously approved of my de- 
termination to retaliate. The army have ad- 
vised it, and the country look for it. But how 
far is it justifiable upon an officer under the 
faith of a capitulation, if none other can be 
had, is the question ? Hazen’s sending Capt’n 
Asgill on for this purpose makes the matter 
more distressing, as the whole business will 
have the appearance of a farce, if some person is 
not sacraficed to the mains [sic] of poor Huddy ; 
which will be the case if an unconditional pri- 
soner cannot be found, and Asgill escapes. I 
write you in exceeding great haste ; but beg 
your sentiments may be transmitted as soon as 
possible (by express), as I may be forced to a 
decision in the course of a few days.—I am 
most sincerely and affectionately, D’r Sir, yr 
obed’t, G. WASHINGTON.” 


Birds through an Opera-Glass, 
A. Merriam. [No, 3. 
for Young People. } 
flin & Co, 1889, 


It is undoubtedly true that in this country any- 
thing approaching an accurate knowledge of 
birds and their ways is confined to the few, and 
these chiefly professional naturalists and writ- 
ers, Even the farmers, whose lives are spent 
among birds, and whose interests are much 
concerned with their habits, know little about 
them. When asked by inquiring city cousins 
to name their feathered friends, the list isa 
short one, and usually comprises only the most 
common, as the robin, bluebird, meadow- 
lark, high-hole, chewink, barn-swallow, and 
“‘chippy,” by which latter term they usually 
know, or rather fail to know, all the brown- 
colored sparrows. The chicken-hawk closes 
the list, and under that name the farmer’s boy 
is taught to exterminate ruthlessly all the birds 
of prey, regardless of the fact that nearly all of 
them perform useful service to agriculture, 
while but one or two are destructive to poultry. 

It 1s difficult to say how far this general ig- 
norance of the most beautiful and useful part 
of animated creation is to be attributed to the 
rather unattractive form which ornithological 
treatises are wont to assume, to their technical 
descriptions and repellent names, It is certain 
that writers like John Burroughs, Bradford 
Torrey, and others address a larger circle of 
readers than do professional ornithologists, 
and that they, and not the professional orni- 
thologists, are the successful educators of the 
masses, A new writer now steps to the front 
and gives us the little book called ‘ Birds 
through an Opera-Glass.’ Its title sufliciently 
reveals its purpose, which is to invite laymen, 
and laywomen as well, to the woods and pas- 
tures, where, glass in hand, they are to seek an 
introduction to the birds, study their habits, 
and by so doing gain at once a knowledge of 
bird life which books cannot supply, and reap 
the sure rewards which Nature always confers 
on her votaries. 

The plan of the book is happily conceived. 
It is intended to be suggestive, as the preface 
frankly tells us, nothing more. Evidently the 
writer thinks that they who require to be told 
all they want to know of Nature and her doings 
are not worth troubling herself about. The 
circle she addresses includes those who are will- 
ing to take a little pains to acquire the infor- 
mation they desire, and able to tind pleasure in 
the task. She takes her readers into her confi- 
dence, invites them to a stroll in the woods, 
glass and notebook in hand, and presses. her 
eyes and methods into their service. The ob- 


By Florence 
The Riverside Library 
Boston : Houghton, Mif- 


ject of the excursion is to discover just how the 
birds appear as they busy themselves ‘about 
their daily avocations, and what they say in re- 
sponse to kindly questionings. For her the 
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dried skin, the table of measurements, and the 
technical description have no existence, as, in- 
deed, why should they ? All know the robin, 
and, by taking it as the unit of measure, other 
birds are easily subjected to a comparative 
diagnosis, while the colors and habits of each 
species are pleasantly described and made to 
reveal its identity. 

The author has a happy knack of seizing 
upon the salient peculiarities most likely to 
strike the average untrained observer. Now 
the locality is pointed out where such and such 
birds are most likely to be met with; now it is 
the method of capturing its prey, a character- 
istic attitude or a peculiar jerking of the tail, 
or what not, that is depended upon to lead the 
inquirer in the right direction. As she herself 
says: ‘‘It was my good fortune when in col- 
lege to be able to study the perplexities of near- 
ly forty young observers, and this book is vir- 
tually the result of what I learned of their 
wants and the best way to supply them.” Be- 
sides the acquaintance with the needs of her 
audience, gained in the way described, the au- 
thor brings to her task far more important 
qualifications. She has good eyes, and espe- 
cially a stock of patience which, when associ- 
ated and added to a true love of nature, never 
fails to make a good observer. 

The bits of philosophy she weaves into her 
stories, and the likeness to human actions and 
human nature which she discerns in her bird 
friends, are very pleasantly told. The poets 
are frequently taxed to contribute their share 
to the bird stories, and the quotations are apt 
and well selected. The space devoted to the 
several species is, asa rule, when the intent of 
the book is considered, judiciously apportioned, 
though such birds as the cuckoo, meadow-lark , 
whippoorwill, and some others are perhaps dis- 
missed with scantier mention than their in- 
terest and merits deserve. In addition tc the 
descriptive matter in the text under each 
species, the author has added an appendix 
which the tyro will find of decided advantage. 
The family characteristics of the birds treated 
are given in untechnical language, and the 
birds are then classified according to the lo- 
calities they most frequent, their size as com- 
pared with the robin, their colors, their songs, 
shape of bill, nesting habits, etc. 

Altogether, we have in ‘ Birds through an 
Opera-Glass’ a book wisely planned, well writ- 
ten, and sure to please its readers, even if it 
should not accomplish all its author intended 
in taking them out of doors as observers and as 
readers of the book of nature wherein the au- 
thor has found her own inspiration. It isto be 
hoped that the reception given to the present 
volume will accord with its merits, and so en- 
courage the production of others like it. 





Memorial of Sarah Pugh: A Tribute of Re- 
spect from her Cousins. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

Tuis little volume is in the nature of an auto- 

biography, being mainly composed of extracts 

from Miss Pugh’s diaries and letters. It should 
have had a portrait of her in default of any 
clear intimation of her personal appearance, 
which had all the charm of the best type of Qua- 
keress, joined to a breadth and liberality and 
strength of mind not always discernible in the 
physiognomy of Friends; a dignity of carriage 
that caused her diminutive figure to be forgot- 
ten; and an immaculate gentility of attire. 

Miss Pugh was born on the slave-cursed soil of 

Virginia in 1800, but was taken to Pennsyl- 

vania before she was oid enough to retain 

any impressions of her surroundings, and 
found her life-work and ended her days 
in Philadelphia, She had outgrown the tram- 





mels of her sect when George Thompson 
came te this country on his first anti-slavery 
mission in 1834, and his eloquence drew her 
at once into the ranks of the working aboli- 
tionists. In 1840 she was one of the loca! dele- 
gates to the London World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention, and shared the fate of all her col- 
leagues of her own sex in being excluded from 
membership in that body, which was under the 
control of Orthodox Friends of a very bigoted 
stripe. She made a protracted European tour in 
1851-53, being in Paris during the Coup d’Etat, 
though she appears to have seen nothing 
of the street conflict, or any disorder approach- 
ing that of which she had been a witness in her 
own city at the burning of Pennsylvania Hall 
in 1838, or the Rynders mob in this city in 1850, 

These are the salient features of Miss Pugh’s 
experience as revealed in the Memorial, which 
might have been made muck more valuable 
if the editor had been conversant with the 
history of the anti-slavery struggle. The ‘ Life 
of Garrison’ alone, so far as published, would 
have guided him in his selections from the di 
aries, and enabled him to elucidate passages 
now left obscure. The account, on p. 1S, of 
the causes of the schism among the abolition- 
ists in 1836-1840 is anachronistic and wholly in- 
adequate. On p. 19 ‘the [Clerical] Appeal ” 
of 1837 is referred to by Miss Pugh, and needs 
explanation. And we ought to have had the 
allusion, on p. 39, to Miss Bremer’s deviation 
from anti-slavery fidelity cleared up. On p. 
31, C. K. Whipple is misprinted C. H. On the 
whole, we are left with the feeling that the 
diaries contain a great deal more that deserved 
to see the light than the Quaker cousins have 
detected. 

A few personal glimpses are noteworthy, as 
of Lord John Russell and George Cruikshank 
speaking together at a Mechanics’ Institute 
(p. 68), the caricaturist not failing to bear his 
temperance testimony. Miss Pugh also attend- 
ed an anti-slavery reception by the Duchess of 
Sutherland at Stafford House (p. 73); and in 
London— 

‘““T met by appointment a Miss Evans, trans- 
lator of Strauss, at present assistant editor of 
the Westminster Review, and tried to inte- 
rest her in our anti-slavery movement, as she 
is a clear thinker, and may have much in her 
power. . . The evening was spent at Mrs. 
{Eliza Lee] Follen’s. George Thompson, Mr. 
[Victor] Schoelcher, Miss Evans, and Miss 
Murray. There was some anti-slavery talk, 
but the evening was principally occupied with 
the rappings ” (p. 53). 

Miss Pugh afterwards visited Miss Marti- 
neau, but of this meeting we are given no de- 
tails. Of Miss Martineau’s most intimate friend 
and biographer Miss Pugh cites this charac- 
teristic bon-mot: ‘* M. W. Chapman used to say 
in anti-slavery days, ‘Of course we want all 
the virtues on board, but Prudence is the one 
we can best spare’” (p. 128). The subject of 
this memoir lived to the ripe old age of eighty- 
four. At fifty-two she was conversing with a 
venerable English lady regarding the talk 
about the poor showing made by the Ameri- 
cans at the World’s Fair of 1851. By way of 
apology— 

‘*T said, ‘ You must remember that America 
is young—tlat I, a woman now living, remem- 
ber when we u-ed to ask for the return of a pin 
that had been borrowed, and one of our school 
mottoes was, 


‘To see a pin and let it lie, 
You'll come to want before you die.’’’ 


Zwei Jahrzehnte deutscher Politik, und die 
gegenwartige Weltlage. Eduard von 
Hartmann. Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich. 


Von 


Few writers could venture to reprint news- 
paper and magazine articles, fifteen or twenty 
years old, more particular}y when the articles 
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in question treat of politics and are written in 
German, The author of the ‘Philosophy of 
the Unconscious’ is perhaps the only living 
German writer whose style possesses enough 
intrinsic attraction to make almost any subject 
readable. The essays he has collected in this 
volume originally appeared in the Gegenwart, 
Grenzboten, Im Neuen Reich, and other pe- 
riodicals, Next to the wonderful flexibility 
and grace of its language, the most striking 
feature of the book is found in the remarkable 
perversions of logic and morals imposed up- 
on one who endeavors, on high philosophic 
grounds, to justify the ways of Bismarck to 
Germany, and to defend his protectionist and 
socialistic vagaries, Even when not concerned 
as a champion of the German Chancellor, Hart- 
mann seems impelled, by innate ‘* cussedness,”’ 
to proclaim doctrines that run directly counter 
to the generally received principles of justice 
and honor. Thus, he sets up as an historic 
law, that written treaties are valid only as long 
as the circumstances under which they were 
made have not changed—in other words, that 
no nation is bound to abide by its own solemn 
obligations except when it cannot help itself. 
As an actual fact, it isno doubt true that the 
path of history is strewn with the fragments of 
broken treaties; but nations and statesmen, 
however ruthlessly they have trampled upon 
their troth, have always sedulously cultivated 
at least the appearance of good faith, and have 
endeavored, by special pleading, te show in 
each instance that it was not they, but the 
other party, that broke the engagement. It 
was reserved for a German ideologue of the 
nineteenth century to formulate the convenient 
doctrine that ‘‘ the logic of historical develop- 
ment forces the rising party to a formal break- 
ing of the written law, in order to afford va- 
lidity to the higher law of the actual historical 
facts.” 

But the author goes to the most surprising 
lengths in his chapters on protection and free 
trade, 
admission that ‘‘ no protectionist of any intellec. 
tual significance will deny that free trade is an 
ideal whose realization must 


He sets out with the apparently candid 


aimed at, as 
soon as the conditions of its possibility are 
given; that all protectionist theories claim only 
provisional validity. The condition of 
commerce is, of course, that in which every 
country exchanges the products in which it has 
an advantage for the peculiar products of 
other countries without This 
frank avowal promises well and has a familiar 
sound; but to American protectionists, who 
have now abandoned the ground they used to 
take, it will seem a weak 
enemy. Hartmann, however, goes on to say 
that all commerce depends on reciprocity, that 
each country must not only receive, but also 
give, and that this condition can only be satis- 
tied permanently when both countries stand on 
an approximately equal level of economic de 
velopment. 

‘““Even when an industrial state,” he says, 
‘exchanges its manufactures for the cereals of 
an agricultural state, this relation can only 
end in exhausting the soil of the latter and im 
poverishing it, unless it empioys the money re- 
ceived for its products, at least in part, in es- 
tablishing manufactures of its own befor 
soil is utterly drained.” 


be 


ideal 


hindrance.” 


concession to the 


it 
is 


This peculiar sentence has the true protec- 
tionist ring, and nobody but a throroughbred 
protectionist could evolve it. One is at a loss 
whether most to admire the idea that a farmer 
who has sold his grain toa foreign country is 
to invest the proceeds in building cotten and 
woollen mills, or the other equally original 
idea that the agricultural country will go on 
selling its grain until its soil is exhausted and 
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the people are starving. Further on 
meet that old friend of ours, the theory that 
the doctrine of free trade is only a cunning 


we also 


device of England for draining other countries 
of their wealth. We are informed that, in 
contradistinction to this false kind of free 
trade, there is a genuine kind, based on recipro 
city, and to be established by a gradual exten- 
sion of the German Zollverein, which shall 
ultimately embrace all the European states 
except England; but what the untrained intel 
lect of a free-trader cannot understand is, how 
or why there should be any commerce at all 
between nations all of which have reached the 
same level of economic development, and all of 
which are consequently capable of producing 
all the commodities 
quire. 
dream of, and its most perfect realization will 


which their citizens re 


Such is the heaven that protectionists 


have been attained when every village is en 
tirely self-sufficing and independent of every 
other. 


** All other civilized states,” says our author, 
‘surround themselves with protective tariffs 
out of aversion to free trade, but Germany does 
it out of love for free trade, and for the pur- 
pose of promoting it; just as France, Russia, 
and Italy maintain great armies from an in- 
clination for war and from a lust for the gains 
to be hoped from offensive wars, while Ger- 
many maintains its immense army from a love 
of peace, and to hold in check the warlike de- 
sires of its neighbors.” 


Although this sounds like one of Artemus 
Ward's pleasautries, it is intended quite serious 
ly, and there is much other equally edifying 
matter in this work in the 
English language that can match it 


book. The only 
for con 
sistent wrongheadedness and perverted in 
genuity is Henry C. Carey's *‘ Letters on Inter 
national Copyright,’ tirst published in INj2 
and of which a second edition appeared in 
Is6s. Whether a mental aftinity between these 
two able writers has landed them both in the 
protectionist camp, or whether their devotion 
to the doctrine of protection has in both cases 
produced the same mental warp, may be open 
to discussion; probably the latter supposition 
is the correct it 
that if Bismarck’s necessities had impelled bim 
in the direction of free trade, Hartmann would 
have displayed his brilliant dialectics on that 
side of the controversy It is difticult to be 


greatly moved by the eloquence of 


one, for is more than likely 


a lawyer 
who would have been equally eloquent 
} 


other side if the other side had retained him. 
Tier- und PHanzenbilder auf Miinzen und 
Gemmen des Klassischen Alfertums Von 


Imhoof-Blumer und Otto Keller 


B. G. Teubner. 


Leipzig 
TSSY, 

Prof. Keller's 
book entitled ‘ Thiere des Classischen Alter- 
This a field not of 
traversed, and its purpose was to p 
the 


Under the bear, 


Two years ago we spoke of 
thums.’ was a Work in 
‘int out the 
parts played by animals in all Various 


scenes of ancient civilization 


localities in 
Europe, Asia, and Egypt in which he 


for instance, were discussed the 
was 
found, his position in mythology and religion, 
how he was hunted, baited in the amphitheatre, 
or tamed, and how his skin, fat, and meat were 
used. There were also collected the speculations 
of the ancient writers on his nature, together 
with the names of different species, representa 
ns of them in art, and, finally, remarks or 
it Were. 
animals and birds were treated in 


ind the whole 


apotheosis, as nstellation 
\bout thirty 


+} 


into » 
Into & « 


us fashion, Was conceived in 


the scholarly style familiar to those acquainted 


with the author's work in the domain of Hora- 





tian « 


In ~ourse of this book Prof. Keller re 








9g) 


marked that the place of animals in the civiliza 
tion of antiquity would probably be best un 
illustrated after a study of con 
ins and gems. The 
befors us bears out fully the truth of that ob 
servation, and is an indispensable supplement 
to its of 

plates, containing phototypes of over thirteen 


derstood and 


temporary c new work 


predecessor, A series twenty-six 
hundred coins and gems, certainly affords an 
unique opportunity for the study 
ticular 


of this par 


branch of philology. In the place of 
the thirty animals and birds above mentioned, 
we have noted here nearly three bundred, in 
cluding mammals, birds, amphibia, reptiles, 
and ith 


e Greek fancy 


fishes, insects, crustacea, together w 
many of those products of t 
creatures that never were on sea or | 
these must be added a large collection 
and trees, interesting from the point of view of 
agriculture, religion, or in other 


connections 
deseript 
of every coin and gem, together with an excel 


The 


sent not a complete illustrated catalogu f al 


The plates are preceded by a full 


Intention Is to pre 


lent quintuple index 





the varying types of the t 
animals, but merely the best and 


mhost interest 
ing examples of each, The more important 
Variations from the no tvpe are briefty 





mentioned, however, 


rarest, all the examples known to the authors 


are either pictured or ment ! 

The selection and description of the coins 
has fallen tothe share of Prof. | {! , 
whose work in Ureek numuismatics is well 
known. Nearly all tl ns chosen are of the 


period of Greek in lepe ndence 


date, as well as Roman coinage, are used only 
the 
gems, arranged by 
repetitions of those found in oure 


Most of 


earlier sources were deficient The 


when 


Prof. Keller, are not mere 


Pose act 





mon ul 


books. them have not hit! 
published in a trustworthy form 
They 


the principal collections of Furey 


are real tnedifa are g¢ 


and coins are reproduced in naturals except 
those on one plate, which, for a special reason 
have been one-and-a-half times enlarged. The 


phototypes an 


few 


instances have we been obliged to use a 
magnifving glass 
Given a collection of animals varving in size 


from the elephant to the parasitic crab found 





on the thunny fish, the scholar will be difficult 
indeed who does not find something to excite 
his interest and attention, while the reviewer 
may well be at a loss what to select for par 
ticular commendation Even Mr. Sandys 
might find here additional material for his al 
ready richly illustrated edition of the ‘ Bae 


ve" The coins and 


: gems offer many Diony 
of the 





siac scenes, one most beautiful being a 


large coin of Ephesus, bearing on the obverse a 
snake issuing from the half-open cista mystica, 


A rhino 
man with a goad, on a Ber 


the whole enclosed in an ivy wreath 


eeros driven by a 


lin gem, micht have been the one exhibited by 


Augustus in the Septa. A dekadrachmon of 
Syracuse presents what might be called a love 
ly picture of the little ivory chariot and horses 
with which Nero used to amuse himseif, while 
even Domitian’s fly finds its appropriate repre 
sentation. When we areso generously treated, 
it is perhaps invidious to speak of omissions; 
but among the pictures of the Sphinx we miss 
the 


scene of her killing by (Fdipus. This is 


represented in Lippert (Dact. 1, 2, 79), and we 
have seen it also on a carnelian scarab, one of 


In 
the «ame collection is another, interesting for its 


a collection belonging to Mr. J. RK. Lowell. 
antiquity, as shown by the marks of the drill, 
and for the reason that it probably represents 


Heracles returning from the Erymanthian hunt. 
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He leans on a staff, and staggers under the 
burden of the boar, slung over his shoulder. 
We have not seen this published, either in the 
present work or elsewhere, 

By the way, this book is dedicated—rather 
an unusual thing in a German book—to two 
Americans, Dr, George M. Lane of Cambridge 
and Mr. Stephen Salisbury of Worcester. 
learn from the preface that Prof. Keller has 
received a call to the new Clark University. 





Eli and Sibyl Jones: 
By Rufus M. Jones. 
& Coates, 

Ext Jones is still living, or was when this 

book was written. Sibyl, his wife, died in 

1875. Together they presented an aspect some- 

what unusual in our time. They were mission- 

ary Friends. They felt themselves ‘ called by 
the spirit’ to go hither and thither and pro- 
claim what to them were tidings of great joy. 

Except for this reliance on the spirit, which 

was as simple and sincere as it was with George 

Fox or any of the early Friends, their modes 

of thought and speech and life are more sug- 

gestive of Methodism or some other form of 
sentimental evangelical piety than of Quaker- 
ism. While looking to the spirit for direc- 
tion as to the missionary journeys they should 
make, and while holding very distinctly to the 
original doctrine of the spirit as a supernatu- 
ral voice, their dependence on the written 

Word and the personal Jesus was quite other 

than that of the early Friends, and perfectly in 

keeping with the average orthodoxy of the 
present time. 

Eli Jones was the first of eleven children 
born to his parents in the course of twenty- 
one years. Children were then regarded as a 
blessing from the Lord, and the blessing was 
frequently invoked. The boy’s earliest and 
life-long home was in China, Maine, a recent 
settlement at the time of his birth in 1807, 
Sibyl, a Jones before marriage, was presuma- 
bly a relative of her husband ; in what degree 
we are not told. Eli claimed descent from 
the Jones who steered the Mayflower ; on his 
mother’s side from Robinson of Leyden. Eli 
and Sibyl were married in 1833. Their first 
missionary excursion was to Canada in 1840. 
This was followed by others to the South and 
West. In 1851 it was ‘laid upon them” that 
they should go to Liberia. There is a sugges- 
tion here, and there are others elsewhere, that, 
while anti-slavery, as all Friends were sup- 
posed to be, as such, they were more in sym- 
pathy with the Colonizationists than with the 
Abolitionists. We find Eli at a Colonization 
meeting and consorting with Colonization lead- 
ers, but never in any Abolition meeting. In 
general, the religion of this worthy couple was 


Their Life and Work. 
Philadelphia: Porter 


of the other-worldly kind, though the interests 


of temperance and peace were dear to them. 
All of their missionary effort was singularly 
touch-and-go. Their sense of moral exigency 


**Fvery child in America should have them.’’—New 
England Journal of Education, 


“The * Young Folks’ Cyclopzedia’ should be in every 
juvenile library.”’-—From a Report of the Connecticut 
Board of Education. 
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was satisfied -" eins in one aie an ad- 
dress, generally brief, setting forth the most 
familiar doctrines of a conventional orthodoxy, 
and then passing to another place to do the 
same, 

After all their trouble in getting to Liberia 
ina sailing vessel, with rough passengers and 
a rougher crew, they remained only a few 
weeks, and the advantages claimed for their 
activity by their biographer are not easily 
made out. After their return, they soon set 
out again, and went to England, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, and Southern France. An 
account, by Elihu Burritt, of their speaking in 
London gives us almost our only impression 
of their peculiar power. Eli’s voice is set 
down as dreadfully nasal, even for an Ameri 
can. Sibyl’s was low and sweet and clear, and 
it is evident that ber lips were touched with 
persuasion. John Bright was much delighted 
with her speaking. It is a very serious defect 
of this biography that we nowhere have the 
substance of their message. With almost alge- 
braic conciseness, we are told of their speaking 
here and there, and of the deep impression they 
made, but what they said is hidden from us, 
probably because of its extemporaneous cha- 
racter. It would appear that they spoke Eng- 
lish only, and had recourse to an interpreter 
everywhere upon the Kuropean continent and 
in Syria, whither they went in 1867 
in 1869, ‘This must have been a serious limita- 
tion. Twice after his wife’s death Eli Jones 
returned to Syria, where something more was 
done in the way of organized work than else- 
where. 
nity in Southern France was the most inte- 
resting episode of the travels of the two in 
that region. 

The only speech we have of Eli Jones’s was 
not delivered in partibus infidelium, unless the 
Maine Legisiature comes under that designa- 
tion. He was elected to the Legislature, and 
it was thought a good joke by bis fellow-legis- 
lators to elect him, a Quaker and peace man, 
Major-General of Militia. But he was entirely 
equal to the situation, and teld them frankly 
how he should proceed in case he took com- 
mand, It was probably another joke that 
made him, an ardent temperance man and 
total abstainer, salesman of liquors in his na- 
tive town. For the year of his service the 
Maine Law was strictly enforced. 

Eli and Sibyl Jones had many noble friends. 
Whittier sang them away to Palestine, and in 
his poem, ‘‘ The Meeting,” Sibyl is easily de- 
scried. The ungodly may suggest that a pas- 
sion for extensive travel may have had some- 
thing to do with their missionary zeal, but a 
very simple and sufficient answer is at hand: 
Sibyl Jones was so much of an invalid that 
travel was to her generally a painful exercise. 
The wisdom of their methods may be subject 


| to some doubt; but to read their biography is 
| to be certain of the simplicity and goodness of 
| their hearts. 
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The unearthing of a Quaker commu- | 





| ter, to the Queen, to Parliament. 


On Parliamentary Government in maith 
its Origin, Development, and Practical Ope- 
ration. By Alpheus Todd, LL.D., C.M.G., 
Librarian of the Canadian Parliament, etc. 
Second edition by bis son. Longmans, Green 
& Co, 2 vols. 8vo. 

AN exhaustive manual of the methods of prac- 

tical government in England must be an in- 

valuable help to the British ofticer in every de- 
partment of the civil service. tut its use is not 
limited to Great Britain. Statesmen in every 
nation in the globe will have constant use for 
a book of reference which has systematized for 
them the English yovernmental organization 
in all its machinery with a completeness not 
before approached. Everybody has at times 
oceasion to seek the explanation of administra- 
tive methods, or the law of official responsibili- 
ty, the history of the Cabinet, or the relation of 
its members to each other, to the Prime Minis- 

On every 

such topic Mr. Todd’s book is an authority, 


| with its precedents well digested and its con- 





tents so well arranged and indexed as to make 
it an excellent manual for ready reference. 
For a!l whe are interested in administrative 
politics, either for the sake of comprehending 


| in detail the complex machinery of England’s 
| Government or for the study of civil-service 


questions asa matter of comparative politics, 
and again 


the book is unique in its completeness even to 
minutest details. The author is one of those 
benefactors to the busy or the studious man 
who bestow unbounded and ungrudging labor 
and no little historical and literary ability up- 
on reference-books which the worid cannot af- 
ford to be without, but for which the author 
finds little recompense except in the conscious- 
ness of having well performed a most difficult 
and valuable task. 

Taken in connection with Mr. Todd’s other 
work, ‘ Parliamentary Government in the Colo- 
nies,’ these volumes give us the complete orga- 
nization and business working of the British 
Empire, in a way which leaves little to desire. 
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Longmans, Green & Co, #2.50. 
Maemillan & Co. 60 cents. 


Irving, 7 = Marshall, F. A.  Shakspere’s 
Vorks. Vol. Othello, Antony, Corlolanus, King 
Lear. Susteaner & Welford. $3. 

Lathrop, G. P. Two Sides of a Story. Cassell & Co. 
50 cents. 


Littel’s Living Age. April—June, 1889. 
Boston: Littell & Co 


Vol. cix xxi. 


Mathews, Fannie A. ‘To-night at Eight. Belford, 
Clarke & Co. 50 cents. 

McCarroll, J. Madeline, and Other Poems. Belford, 
Clarke & Co. 

McCarthy, Mrs. E. W. Assemblyman John; or, His 
Wife’s Ambition. Belford, Clarke & Co. 25 cents, 


Meadowcroft, W.H. The A #C of Electricity. 
F, Lovell & Co, 50 cents. 

Pennell, J. “4 E. Our Journey to the Hebrides. 
per & "Bro 

Pierson, E, De L. 
American Writers. 

Tait, J.-S. 


Frank 
Har- 
The Merry Muse: Society Verse by 


New ed. Belford, Clarke & Co. 
The Terror of Greenholm. New York. 


Johns Hopkins Univer 
BALTIMORE. 


Sity, 





Announcements for the next academic vear 


are now ready and will be sent on applica- 


tion. 


y, 





JEW CATALOGUE of Books in good con- 
dition now ready. J Books purchased. 
W. JoHNsoN, 1336 Broadway. 





ACK NUMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 
of the Nation Hoty a pene exchanged. 
A.S. Par Row, New York City, 


















































































